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LE ROMAN DE LA ROSE OU DE 
GUILLAUME DE DOLE, ll. 1330 ff. 


Cel jor fesoit chanier la suer 
A un jongleur mout apert, 
Qui chante cez vers de Gerbert: 
Des que Fromonz au Veneor tenga, 


Que que cil chante de Fromont 
Ez vos le vallet contremont 
Le degré, qui lV’ostel pris 

Au gentil chevalier de pris 

Ou plus bel de tot le marchié.* 





IN SERVOIS’ EDITION of this poem (SATF, 1893), a chapter on the inter- 
polated songs was contributed by Gaston Paris. Commenting on the 
above passage, page xci, Paris said: 

Plusieurs choses sont ici surprenantes (sans parler de l’emploi, admissible, de suer 
au lieu de seror comme accusatif: on vient de nous dire (v. 1326) que l’empereur 
avait avec lui Jouglet; or Jouglet est un jongleur: pourquoi donc n’est-ce pas lui- 
méme qui chante a son maitre? Mais enfin, si celui-ci fait venir en outre un jongleur 
mout apert, pourquoi fait-il chanter un couplet de chanson de geste non a lui mais 
a sa sceur? Cela se comprendrait pour une chanson d’un autre genre, mais ici cela 
parait singulier. Qu’il y ait une altération dans le manuscrit, c’est ce que montre 
le v. 1366, qui suit le morceau de Gerbert: Que que cil chante de Fromont ... 
C’est donc un homme et non une femme qui avait chanté. 


Mussafia (Sitzungsberichte der k. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Phil.- 
Hist. Cl., vol. 136, Abh. vii, Wien, 1897, p. 8) thought that all difficulties 
in the passage could be resolved by reading Ja (= 1a) fuer for la suer, 
asserting that the subject of fesoit chanter was not Jouglet but the Em- 
peror. In her new edition of the romance, Rita Lejeune rightly rejects 
Mussafia’s suggestion (page 144), but repeats the words of G. Paris 
without attempting any explanation of her own of the passage. 

Its interpretation offers no difficulty, however, if one recalls that the 
division of the poem into scenes as indicated by the scribe’s capital let- 
ters is unreliable’ and that the author shifts his scenes at will, sometimes, 





1. These lines are numbered 1330-1333, 1366-1370 inclusive in Servois’ edition. For this 
passage in that of Rita Lejeune (Paris, E. Droz, 1936), add 2 to the numbers of Servois. 

2. “Assez fantaisiste,” says Lejeune, p. xvi, who substitutes her own divisions for the 
scribe’s at pleasure. 
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as here, in order to introduce one of the interpolated songs. It will be 
remembered that preceding this passage Guillaume de Dole had taken 
leave of his mother and sister, Liénor, and had ridden away with Nicole, 
a valet of the Emperor, sent to bring him to court. (The Emperor, in 
love with da belle inconnue, Guillaume’s sister, had hoped to meet her 
through the brother.) As the young men approach the castle where the 
Emperor is staying, Nicole and another valet hurry on ahead to secure 
lodgings for Guillaume. In ll. 1322-29 we have left them and are in the 
presence of the Emperor and a small retinue, including Jouglet. The 
Emperor is thinking of Guillaume’s sister, of whom Jouglet ever reminds 
him: 

Ahi! Dex! com il se desvoie 

De ce qui plus li touche au cuer! 
There follow immediately the lines printed at the beginning of this 
paper. 

Is it not clear that the scene has been shifted again and that we have 
returned to our heroine, Guillaume’s sister? “That day, the sister had 
an expert jongleur sing,’ who sang these lines from Gerbert: ‘While 
Fromont,’” etc. In other words, I would suggest that the subject of 
fesoit chanter is neither Jouglet nor the Emperor, but /a swer, that these 
words are both properly in the nominative, that they refer to the only 
suer of importance in the poem, and that the person who sings is not 
Jouglet or the unexpected sister of an unknown jongleur, but a jongleur 
mout apert, because we are in the presence, not of the Emperor, but of 
Liénor. 

After the interpolated daisse of the chanson de geste, the author con- 
tinues: “While this man (i.e. the jongleur mout apert) sings of Fromont, 
behold the valet mounting the steps, who had taken lodgings for the 
gentle, valorous knight in the fairest hostel of all the market-place.” 
Thus we are brought back once more to Guillaume and the two valets— 
and all the difficulties of Gaston Paris have vanished. It should be added 
that if my interpretation is correct, then the scribe’s capital letter in 
line 1366 (1368 of Lejeune’s edition) is properly placed and his division 
of scenes should be retained at this point, but that a change of scene 
should also be indicated after line 1329 (1331). 

To some it may seem surprising that the author chooses to associate 
his single example of a chanson de geste with a young girl, especially in 
view of the care he usually exercises to make his interpolations conform 





3. For Old French examples of faire with the dative and infinitive, see Tobler, Vermischte 
Beitriige zur Franz. Grammatik, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1921, pp. 206 ff. 
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to the circumstances of the poem.* But it cannot be doubted that in the 
thirteenth century women were present at the festivities where epic songs 
were sung and probably enjoyed them. Moreover, it is possible that our 
author deliberately introduced a touch of realistic characterization and 
a note of contrast at this point. The love-sick Emperor is repeatedly 
represented throughout the romance as singing, or having sung to him, 
verses from the courtly love-songs. Our fancy-free heroine, on the other 
hand, herself an accomplished singer of chansons @ toile, decides after 
her brother’s departure to have a professional jongleur perform for her 
a stirring tale of brave deeds and bold adventure. This neatly prepares 
us for the later Liénor who, as Lejeune well says,” “est de la race des 
Nicolette et des Aélis que le malheur ne déconcerte pas et qui agissent.” 


GRACE FRANK 


Bryn Mawr College 


4. See the excellent analysis by R. Lejeune-Dehousse in her CEuvre de Jean Renart, 
Bibliotheque de la Faculté de Philos. et Lett. de l'Univ. de Liége, tx1, 1935, pp. 150ff. 
5. Ibid., p. 70. 
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THE PLACE OF POETRY IN DESCARTES’ LIFE AND BACKGROUND 


IN THE remarkable sketch of his early training and his intellectual de- 
velopment which Descartes gives in the First Part of his Discours de 
la méthode, the philosopher, while recording his disappointment at the 
doubt and error in which all the learning offered to him seemed to be 
enveloped, expressed appreciation of the studies which he had pursued 
at the famous Jesuit Collége of La Fléche,’ an institution of which he 
seems always to have spoken with the greatest respect and gratitude.’ 


Je ne laissais pas toutefois [he writes in the Discours . . .] d’estimer les exer- 
cices auxquels on s’occupe dans les écoles. Je savais que les langues qu’on y 
apprend sont nécessaires pour I’intelligence des livres anciens; que /a gentillesse 
des fables réveille esprit; que les actions mémorables des histoires le relévent, 
et qu’étant lues avec discretion, elles aident 4 former le jugement; que /a lecture 
de tous les bons livres est comme une conversation avec les plus honnétes gens des 
siécles passés, qui en ont été les auteurs . . . ; que l’Eloquence a des forces et 


des beautés incomparables; que la Poésie a des délicatesses et des douceurs ravis- 
santes....° 


Descartes completes the list with references to mathematics, the moral- 
ists, theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, medicine—the last two of 
which he may have studied not at La Fléche but at the University of 
Poitiers, where he took his law degrees in November 1616. 

At La Fléche, where he studied all the other subjects mentioned, we 
know that there were seven professors of “lettres,” four of them pro- 
fessors of grammar, one “professeur de seconde” and two professors of 
rhetoric, one of the latter being more particularly professor of Latin, the 
other professor of Greek and of poetry. 

The fables to whose “gentillesse” Descartes refers in this passage (in 
his Latin text we find: “artificiosas fabularum narrationes”) would be 
such works as the Metamorphoses of Ovid, a series of purely poetical 
fictitious narrations, or the Fables of Aesop, which have a moral aim and 
signification, or again the Aeneid, which claims to have a foundation in 
history. The poetry which delighted him Descartes would find more 





1. Founded under Royal Charter by Henri IV in 1604. Cf. le P. Camille de Roche- 
monteix, Le Collége Henri IV de La Fléche, Le Mans, 1889, 4 vols. 

2. See in C2uvres de Descartes, ed. Adam et Tannery (henceforth referred to in this 
study as A.-T.), particularly two letters of 1638, 1, 565, and 11, 378. 

3. The italics are added. The Discours is quoted from Gilson’s text. 
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particularly in the works of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Seneca (the tragedies), 
Statius, Claudian—all authors studied at La Fléche.* 

It has indeed been pointed out by M. Gilson® that the terms in which 
Descartes here speaks of the different subjects of study are drawn from 
classical definitions and from the eulogistic vocabulary of the writers of 
the Renaissance; and we might therefore feel entitled to consider the 
philosopher’s tribute to fable, eloquence and poetry as largely conven- 
tional. But two paragraphs further on he comes back again to these 
delights and tells us that he not only greatly esteemed eloquence, but 
actually was in love with poetry (“j’étais amoureux de la Poésie”—Latin 
text: “non parvo Poéseos amore incendebar’’). 

Evidence which goes to show that Descartes is not exaggerating when 
he uses such emphatic language is not lacking. Passages of Virgil come 
to his pen in sundry circumstances particularly in his early years.° In 
a Latin letter in the style of Petronius written in 1628 in defence of his 
friend Guez de Balzac,’ creative use is undoubtedly made, as it seems 
to us, of a vivid recollection of a famous passage of the Epistle ad 
Pisones (Ars poetica) in which Horace glorifies the civilising force of 
poetry. The rich and powerful eloquence of Seneca’s tragedies seems to 
have particularly affected him; and from Seneca he took one of his 
two mottos, comprised in three grave and resonant lines from the chorus 
of the Thyestes: 

Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur sibi.® 


4. Rochemonteix, op. cit. and M. Etienne Gilson’s exhaustive and invaluable commentary 
on the Discours de la Méthode, Paris, 1925. 

5. Op. cit. 

6. A.-T., x, 162 and 220. 

7. A.-T., 1, 5-13; see also 1, 32 of the new edition of Descartes’ correspondence, ed. Adam 
and Milhaud, Paris, 1936. 

8. Thyestes, vss. 401-403; see letter to Chanut, 1 Nov. 1646, A.-T., rv, 537. Over twelve 
years earlier Descartes gives as his “devise” the words “bene vixit, bene qui latuit” in a 
letter to Mersenne (A.-T., 1, 286, letter of April 1634) in which he motivates his decision 
not to proceed with the publication of his Monde in view of the condemnation of Galileo. 
This saying and the saying of Seneca are the only two sayings referred to by Descartes in 
his extant writings as his “devises.” Are the words of the letter to Mersenne also, like those 
from the Thyestes quoted to Chanut, a poetical reminiscence—this time from Ovid? The 
Epicurean Add_e Budoas (86 of Fragmenta Epicurea, ed. Bailey, Oxford, 1926) find memor- 
able echo in often quoted lines of the Tristia (11, 1v, 25-26) : 

Crede mihi, bene qui latuit bene vixit, et intra 

Fortunam debet quisque manere suam. 
M. Adam, in annotating the letter of 1634, gives the reference to Ovid, but does not draw 
attention to the fact that Descartes reverses the order of the clauses and in so doing destroys 
the metre. Have we then here a direct if inexact reminiscence of Ovid? Or, as M. Cohen 
implies (Ecrivains francais en Hollande, 1921, p. 405) an echo of the Rosicrucian motto 
taken from Epicurus? Or a combination—or “contamination”—of both? 
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It is therefore with the less surprise that we find that in the last and 
most important of the three dreams which Descartes had in the stove- 
heated chamber in Germany on 10 November 1619°—and which coin- 
cided with the revelation to him of his system and made of this (as he 
himself records) the most important moment of his life—he sees the 
Corpus poetarum lying on his table, this Corpus being as we know an 
actually existing, very bulky, compilation, in which he had no doubt 
studied at La Fléche the Latin poets (it literally contains them all)."° 
This Corpus poetarum is interpreted by him as signifying “Philosophy 
and wisdom joined together.” It lies open in his dream at the page with 
the words “Quod vitae sectabor iter?” and these are in fact the opening 
words of the Idyll of Ausonius classed as fifteenth in the volume in 
question. At the same time, in his dream, an unknown man presents 
him with a piece of verse: the words “Est et Non” catch his eye. Now 
these are in fact the opening words of the Idyll of Ausonius classed in 
the Corpus as seventeenth and to be found in the second column of the 
same page of the volume—a circumstance to which attention does not 
seem to have been drawn, but which has its importance not only for the 
point which concerns us, but for the general interpretation of the dream, 
with which however we are not here concerned. An examination of these 
two Idylls, classed as Pythagorean, shows that they accorded particu- 
larly well with the state of mind of one asking himself essential questions 
and faced with the necessity for taking final decisions—a state of mind 
which we know to have been Descartes’ at this time. In the first Idyll 
of the two mentioned (Ex Graeco Pythagoricon: De ambiguitate 
eligendae vitae) the poet presents the opposing alternatives which offer 
themselves to man. Every course has its advantages. “Why, cries 
Iuturnus, have I been given eternal life? Why have I lost the right to 
die?” Likewise Prometheus reproaches Jupiter with the immortality 
he has bestowed on him. And let us but reflect on the inner contradic- 
tions which we find in men, who will, and then will not. . . Were not 
the Greeks right to say that it were better for a man never to have been 
born, or having been born to die as soon as born? In the second of our 
Idylls (Nai cai Od Tv@ayopuxdyv—the Pythagorean Yes and No) the 
poet rails at these two monosyllables on which all language turns; “From 
them springs too all the word-splitting of the crowds of dialectical phi- 
losophers . . . always yes and no . 


. . And that is why some men . 


9. A.-T., x, 170 fff. 
10. Pierre de Brosses, Corpus omnium veterum poetarum latinorum . .. , Lugduni, 


1603-4. Descartes in his dream “se vantoit [according to Baillet] de connoitre parfaitement 
Yordre et l'économie” of this book. 
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pondering on such matters smother their complaints and inwardly 
devour their rage in silence.” What a life is that of man, tossed about, 
swayed this way and that, by two monosyllables! 

Other Idylls of Ausonius similar in inspiration should be borne in mind 
in a consideration of the full significance for the young Descartes of 
this gnomic poetry. The third for instance, in which the Tva@ ceavrév 
is advocated; and that intervening in the same page between the two 
already mentioned and marked there as the sixteenth: “concerning the 
Good Man, according to the doctrine of Pythagoras.”"* But enough has 
been said to show that Descartes had not only, as we know from other 
evidence, contracted a mistrust of dialectical disputation, but had in- 
stinctively come to associate the problems which occupied him with the 
solemn formulations of the poets which resounded in his memory. 

But not only did the poetical formulation of significant thoughts fix 
themselves in Descartes’ memory. He was actually prepared in his early 
years to attribute to the imagination of poets a cognitive power. Among 
the so-called Cogitationes privatae’* which belong to the period of his 
dreams,'* we find the following: 

Mirum videri possit, quare graves sententiae in scriptis poetarum, magis quam 
philosophcrum. Ratio est quod poetae per enthusiasmum et vim imaginationis 
scripsere: sunt in nobis semina scientiae, ut in silice,“* quae per rationem a philo- 
sophis educuntur, per imaginationem a poetis excutiuntur magisque elucent. 


Baillet in his Vie de Descartes paraphrases and interprets this text as 
follows: 


11. “De viro bono. TIvdayogix) axedacic.” It is not, as we have said, our intention 
here to examine the dreams or to discuss Descartes’ interpretation of their contents, of 
which we have only quoted a part. See Milhaud, Descartes savant (1921); Maritain, Le 
Songe de Descartes (1932); Gouhier, La Religion de Descartes and Essais sur Descartes 
(1925 and 1937 respectively). But we suggest in passing that these idylls may throw some 
light on the much discussed and much bescoffed melon, which an unknown man offers to 
D. in his first dream and which he interpreted as “les charmes de la solitude, mais présentez 
par des sollicitations purement humaines.” In the third Idyll, addressed to his little villa, 
the poet sings the joys of solitude and contemplation; in the other he describes the “vir 
bonus et sapiens” as “judex ipse sui,” who “totum se explorat ad unguem”; disregarding 
the opinion of the great and the vain talk of the vulgar, he is like the globe of the world, 
rounded and contained within himself (“securus mundi instar habens, teres atque rotun- 
dus’). 

12. A.-T., x, 216-217. These are excerpts made by Leibniz from Descartes’ own notes 
of this period—notes which have not survived but which also provided Baillet with his 
materials. 

13. Gilson, Discours, commentary, p. 124. 

14. Milhaud in his Descartes savant, Paris, 1921, suggests a reminiscence of Virgil, 
Aeneid, v1, 6—‘‘semina flammae, Abstrusa in venis silicis.” 

15. Paris, 1691, 2 vols., 1, 84. This passage of Baillet is included in his report of 
Descartes’ interpretation of his third dream. All relevant passages are given in A.-T., 
loc. cit, 
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Car il ne croyoit pas qu’on dat s’étonner si fort de voir que les Poétes, méme 
ceux qui ne font que niaiser, fussent pleins de sentences plus graves, plus sensées, 
et mieux exprimées que celles qui se trouvent dans les écrits des Philosophes. Il 
attribuoit cette merveille 4 la divinité de l’Enthousiasme, et 4 la force de l’Imagina- 
tion, qui fait sortir les semences de la sagesse (qui se trouvent dans l’esprit de tous 
les hommes, commes les étincelles dans les cailloux) avec beaucoup plus de facilité et 
beaucoup plus de brillant méme, que ne peut faire la Raison dans les Philosophes. 


Descartes here puts forward a view regarding the poetic intuition and 
the imagination which will find no counterpart in his later system. This 
point requires a special study, in which the implications of the Cartesian 
philosophy where the art of poetry is concerned would need to be ex- 
amined.** Suffice it to say here that in the Discours de la méthode we find 
nothing which corresponds to this view of the philosopher’s early years. 

Casting back to the days when he studied the poets and the orators 
—and no doubt fitting what he is disposed to remember into the frame- 
work of his present thought—Descartes proceeds, in the Discours, to 
tell us that he thought that both eloquence and poetry were natural 
gifts (des dons de esprit) rather than fruits of study. Those who rea- 
son powerfully and best digest their thoughts are the best orators even 
though they have never learnt the art of rhetoric; and poetry is equally 
a gift to be exercised rather than an art to be learnt: 

Et ceux qui ont les inventions les plus agréables, et qui les savent exprimer avec 


le plus d’ornement et de douceur, ne laisseraient pas d’étre les meilleurs poétes, 
encore que l’art poétique leur fat inconnu. 


Though the poets should trust to their inspiration, Descartes now seems 
indisposed to attribute to it any cognitive power; and, another point, 
since poets are born, not made, they must simply exercise their talents 
and trust to their inspiration: there is no place for poetic theory. 

This is not the case with all the arts. It is not, for instance, the case 
with painting and music, in both of which we have evidence that Des- 
cartes also took delight though he does not mention them in the Dis- 
cours. Indeed, as is well known, the first work he completed was a 
treatise on music, dedicated to his friend Beeckman, 31 December 1618"* 
—a friend to whom, as he tells him in a letter 24 January 16109, the 
Muses unite him “by the bond of an eternal affection.”** He shows his 
knowledge of the composers of the day in his correspondence with 


16. This is not the starting point of M. de Corte in his recent profound study: “La 
Dialectique poétique chez Descartes” (Archives de Philosophie, xm, cahier 2) where the 
problem is inverted, the writer showing with great subtlety the unconscious survival of 
Descartes’ poetic dialectic suggested by these early texts. 

17. A.-T., X, 79-150. 

18. A.-T., x, 153. 
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Mersenne.”® We also find that he studied the technique of painting.” 
These two arts required—up to a point at least—to be studied by those 
who would practise them; that study was in essential respects related 
to those of mathematics and physics; no similar studies are required 
of the poet; what he needs is practice. Descartes nevertheless seems to 
be of the opinion that in the art of music the greater theoretical com- 
plication of modern music may be a barrier to the inspiration and the 
emotive force of music. Perhaps, he suggests in a letter to Mersenne of 
1629, the greater simplicity of ancient music explains the tremendous 
effect it is reported to have had on men. The original passage deserves to 
be quoted: 


Pour la musique des Anciens, je crois qu’elle a eu quelquechose de plus puissant 
que la nétre, non pas parce qu’ils étaient plus savants, mais parce qu’ils l’étaient 
moins: d’ou vient que ceux qui avaient un grand naturel pour la musique, n’étant 
pas assujettis dans les régles de notre diatonique, faisaient plus par la seule force 


de Vimagination que ne peuvent faire ceux qui ont corrompu cette force par la 
connaissance de la théorie. . . .? 


Whether Descartes’ considered view would have been that just 
quoted, it is certain that the mathematician and physicist, in Descartes, 
while allowing first place to inspiration and natural endowment, could 
busy himself with the theory of the arts of music and painting. There 
was no such approach to the art of poetry. But that he continued to 
enjoy it we have evidence in his correspondence right up to the end of 
his life. 

Though, as we shall see later, French verse was written at La Fléche 
on occasion, the study of French poets or poetry formed no part of the 
curriculum. But Descartes was clearly familiar with the poetry written 
by at least some of his French contemporaries in his younger days; and 
as late as 1647 be will recall and aptly cite a complete quatrain of 
Théophile, that gifted contemporary of his youth, when, in one of his 
most interesting letters, addressed to Chanut—the French minister at 
Stockholm—but intended for the young queen, he gives his answer to a 
question she had got Chanut to put to him as to whether the disorders 
due to the passion of love or the passion of hatred were the worse: 


Dieu, que le beau Paris eut une belle proye! 
Que cet Amant fit bien, 





19. A.-T., m1, 255. 

20. A.-T., X, 152. 

21. The text is quoted from Adam et Milhaud, Correspondance de Descartes, 1936, 1, 106, 
where the spelling is modernized as it is by Gilson in his edition of the Discours (cf. A.-T., 
I, 101-102); the italics are added. 
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Alors qu’il alluma l’'embrazement de Troye 
Pour amortir le sien!?? 


He seems, like other grave men of his age, to have had something of a 
weakness for the prose romances popular in his time. Thus Constantin 
Huygens, in a letter written in the year of the Discours de la méthode, 
twits him with his taste for Amadis de Gaule* and M. Cohen finds a 
reference to Don Quixote in the Discours itself.** But we must not exag- 
gerate this interest; novels are made to be read quickly.” 

The knowledge which Descartes acquired of drama at La Fléche 
was not limited to that gained by a study of Classical Latin tragedy and 
comedy. Though he makes no mention of them in particular we know 
that he must have witnessed performances of other tragedies and 
comedies at La Fléche, where these were performed on important occa- 
sions. The Jesuit Ratio studiorum which was followed at the college, 
required that these too should be in Latin, and the available evidence 
points to the conclusion that no tragedies in French, and few if any 
comedies, were produced on the college theatre before the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, when French plays and Latin plays were often 
given alternately at La Fléche and the other Jesuit colleges.** Dramatic 
performances were ordinarily limited to two—a comedy usually at the 
time of Carnival, a tragedy after Easter or on “Speech Day” at or near 
the end of the Session. In La Fléche the “distribution des prix” or 
“Speech Day” coincided in Descartes’ time, from 1610 onwards, with 
the anniversary of the solemn commital of the heart of the royal founder 
to the care of the college, where it was preserved in a shrine in the 
chapel. The tragedies were written by one of the professors of rhetoric 
and performed by the pupils in the class of rhetoric. 

Some if not all of the plays which Descartes witnessed have actually 
survived. Pompeius magnus, Croesus liberatus, Cyrus punitus and 
Darius proditus, composed by le P. Mousson, Professor of Rhetoric 
from 1604 to 1612 were performed in the years 1608 to 1612 and were 
published in 1621.*° His successor as Professor of Rhetoric, le P. Petau, 


22. A.-T., 1v, 617. Théophile died in 1626. A reference to Ariosto need cause no sur- 
prise and all the less when we bear in mind that Descartes had travelled in Italy. 


. The popularity of the French Amadis dates from the middle of the sixteenth century. 
. G. Cohen, Ecrivains francais en Hollande, Paris, 1921, p. 365. 
. See the first Meditation where the philosopher asks for careful reading; he does 
not want his book to be read “comme un roman” (A.-T., vi and rx). 

26. See Rochemonteix, op. cit. It will be remembered that Voltaire, a pupil of the 
Jesuit college of Louis-le-Grand, formerly Clermont, owes no small debt to the training 
in drama which he received there from le P. Porée. 


27. Petri Mussonii .. . é Societate Jesu Tragoediae. Datae in Theatrum Collegii Henrici 
Magni, Flexiae, 1621. 
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composed the plays performed during the years 1612 to 1615: Cartha- 
giniensis, Usthazanes, and Sisara, published in 1620.** The plays per- 
formed in the years 1615 to 1618—Solyma, Nabuchodonosor, Felicitas 
—were written by le P. Caussin, Professeur de rhétorique, and printed 
also in 1620. But if we take 1612 as the date when Descartes left La 
Fléche the plays of the PP. Petau and Caussin take us beyond the date 
of his studies there. On the other hand M. Adam by no means excludes 
the possibility that Descartes continued his studies there till 1614, after 
which he may have spent a year in law study at Poitiers; and M. J. 
Sirven (Les Années d’apprentissage de Descartes, Albi and Paris, 1928, 
p. 46) makes out a case for his not having left La Fléche till the Autumn 
of 1615. In that case he would have witnessed not only some of the 
tragedies of le P. Petau, but the Pompa regia, composed by Petau and 
Caussin in 1614 in honour of the visit of Louis XIII to La Fléche,”* the 
Latin tragedy on the subject of Godefroy de Bouillon and the comedy 
(in French?) of Clorinde—the latter acted “dans une des allées du 
parc.” Tragedies were on the Senecan model, and were written mainly 
in iambics. Great trouble and much time were expended on these per- 
formances, particularly in the case of the tragedies; and we may well 
believe that Descartes took part at least in his “année de rhétorique.” 
He later certainly acquired some acquaintance with the theatre of 
his day. There are references in his correspondence not only to works 
of Plautus and Terence but to types of Italian Comedy: the Docteur, 
the Pédant, the Capitan. Many of the examples found in his works are 
drawn from the drama; and in his later years in particular we find 
interesting evidence to his having reflected seriously on the nature of 
tragedy, particularly in his correspondence with Elizabeth and in the 
Traité des passions de lame, composed largely at her instigation.” 


DESCARTES’ LITERARY AMBITIONS 


Descartes was, moreover, in touch with several of the more distin- 
guished men of letters of his time. Whatever may have been his degree 


28. The Carthaginiensis was printed separately at La Fléche in 1614; the three tragedies, 
which appeared together, along with miscellaneous poems in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
reached a third edition: Petavii opera poetica, Paris, 1624. 

29. Printed at La Fléche in that year. To be quite complete we should not omit men- 
tion of the allegorical play in Latin performed in 1611 on the third day of the first anni- 
versary celebrations in June: “La France, en habit de deuil, triste et éplorée vient, aprés 
beaucoup de lamentations, environnée des vertus royales, s’asseoir sur le tombeau du Roi, 
pour mourir avec lui: l’archange saint-Michel et l'amour divin interviennent, la consolent, 
lencouragent et lui ordonnent de suivre Louis XIII, qui a été proclamé roi” (Roche- 
monteix, op. cit., I, 145). 

30. A.-T., m1, Iv and v, passim, and x1, 301-488. 
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of intimacy with Théophile, who in any case died in 1626, it seems 
certain® that he spent the best part of the years 1626, 1627 and 1628 
in Paris, where he appears to have been associated not only with Guez 
de Balzac but with the famous libertin Desbarreaux. The latter may 
have visited him in Holland in 1641.** This association, if it could be 
proved, would provide an interesting link with La Fontaine, who knew 
Desbarreaux in 1645.*° But we have more to go on regarding Descartes’ 
friendship with Balzac, which is attested by an exchange of most inter- 
esting letters.** This friendship seems to have encouraged Descartes at 
one time to nurse ambitions of literary success—not indeed as a poet, 
but as a prose writer, a moralist. In 1628 he composed the Latin letter in 
the manner of Petronius already mentioned; and in the same year Balzac 
reminds him that he had promised him “l’Histoire de votre Esprit.” In 
April, 1631 he tells Balzac that to attain literary reputation is an 
achievement he would not despise “lorsqu’on est certain de l’acquérir 
bonne et grande, comme vous avez fait”; and in his letter of May, in 
which he welcomes the project Balzac toyed with of a visit to Amster- 
dam, he tells him that he awaits him with “un petit recueil de réveries 
qui ne seront pas désagréables.” When Descartes finally sends the Dis- 
cours de la méthode to Balzac he apologises for the rudeness of the style 
and explains that the anonymity he has preserved permits of his dis- 
avowing it. But we can no doubt see in the history of his development, 
with which the Discours opens, the form Descartes finally gave to that 
“Histoire de son esprit” which he had earlier promised to Balzac. His 
letters themselves—and at least one of those to Balzac might be taken as 
an example—show at times such a preoccupation with form and ele- 
gance that it was possible for Sorbiére to rate them above Balzac’s own 
letters, which were so universally admired.*° 

Whatever the date of the unfinished dialogue La Recherche de la 
vérité, it seems clear that it was composed at a moment when the idea 
of presenting his thought in artistic form was uppermost in Descartes’ 
mind, even if that moment did not coincide with the period of his friend- 
ship with Balzac.** And if we are to agree with Aristotle and Quintilian 





31. A.-T., xm (Vie), 74 ff. 

32. Ibid., p. 359. 

33. Roche, Vie de La Fontaine, Paris, 1913, Appendix. 

34. A.-T., 1, 569-571 (letter of Balzac, 1628), 196-204 (letters of Descartes and Balzac, 
1631) and 380-382 (letter of Descartes, 1637); the correspondence continued at least up 
to 1640; cf. A.-T., 1v, 213. See also note on Balzac in Adam et Milhaud, Correspondance de 
Descartes, 1936, 1, 427. 

35. Vigneul-Marville, Mélanges . . . , 4th edition, Paris, 1725. 

36. A.-T., x, 491 ff. The full title is interesting: “La recherche de la vérité par la lumiére 
naturelle, qui toute pure et sans emprunter le secours de la Religion ni de la Philosophie, 
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(and Vossius) and class dialogue among the arts of poetry, it is relevant 
at least to mention this interesting fragment in which, finding himself 
(if Baillet is to be believed) tempted to follow “l’exemple de Platon 
et de Cicéron,” he set out to present his own philosophy in dialogue 
form. 

Of Descartes’ three personages Eudoxe represents the philosopher 
himself—one whose judgment is not corrupted by false beliefs and 
who follows simply and single-mindedly the light of nature; Epistemon 
represents the schoolmen, he is one who “sait exactement tout ce qui se 
peut apprendre dans les écoles”; whilst Polyandre, who has never 
studied, but has spent his life at the Court and in the armies, represents 
the ‘plain man’ who is to be endoctrinated by Eudoxe and to arbitrate 
between him and Epistemon. Descartes sketches in a background: 
Eudoxe is visited at his house in the country by his two friends, “deux 
des plus rares esprits et des plus curieux de ce siécle,” and he intends to 
draw examples and instances from the buildings. By means of these 
“conversations honnétes” Eudoxe sets out to initiate Polyandre into the 
principles of his philosophy, beginning with the famous ‘philosophic 
doubt’—and the fragment breaks off just before we reach the ontological 
proof, but not before we have been impressed by the skill with which 
Descartes uses the dialogue form to present in their details and implica- 
tions the fundamental arguments on which his system reposes. 

Descartes having died at the comparatively early age of 53, the field 
of might-have-beens is at our disposal, and we are entitled to speculate 
that he might well have presented France and the world with a magnum 
opus which yet more effectively than the Discours de la méthode (the 
Meditations and Principles were first written in Latin) would have taken 
its place beside the other great works of philosophy which are at the 
same time great works of literature, and have set Descartes much more 
arrestingly than he can be at present at the entrance to the classical 
age of French literature as one of its artisans. Critics have sought, as it 
is, to attribute such a rdle to him—not always very convincingly; for 
whatever affinity there may be between the Cartesian spirit and that of 





détermine les opinions que doit avoir un honneste homme [our italics], touchant toutes 
les choses qui peuvent occuper sa pensée, et pénétre jusque dans les secrets des plus 
curieuses sciences.” Baillet places the dialogue “dans les dernitres années de sa vie.” M. 
Adam, identifying Epistémon with the abbé Picot and Polyandre with Desbarreaux, 
associates it with the visit these two friends probably paid Descartes in 1641; F. Cantecor 
(in Revue d'Histoire de la Philosophie, 1928) places it definitely before the Discours of 1637; 
M. Gouhier (ibid., 1929) shows Cantecor’s arguments are far from being conclusive, and 
prefers 1647 or later. A detailed literary and historical investigation of the Descartes- 
Balzac relation might provide the answer to this interesting question which can only be 
touched on here. 
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the French classical age, the case for a direct influence cannot be pushed 
very far. And Descartes, though tempted, as we have seen from one of 
his letters to Balzac, to enter the lists as a man of letters in an age 
when French prose was being created, remained finally content to say 
what he had to say in his Discours de la méthode, in the “langue de 
mon pays” certainly, but without any search for a strictly artistic effect. 
A similar absence of artistic intention is to be discerned in all his later 
works, unless we except this beginning of a dialogue and some of his 
letters. 

Can it be said, on the other hand, that he nursed ambitions as a 
writer of verse? Hardly; but that is a matter we have now to consider. 


DESCARTES’ POETICAL COMPOSITIONS 


Descartes was not only, as we have already seen, a lover of poetry 
and at one stage a believer in the inspiration of poets as being more 
efficacious than the reasoning of the philosophers; he himself wrote 
verses in his youth and again in his last years. 

I] aimoit les vers [writes Baillet] beaucoup plus que ne pourraient se l’imaginer 
ceux qui ne le considérent que comme un Philosophe qui auroit renoncé a la baga- 
telle. Il avoit méme du talent pour la Poésie, aux douceurs de laquelle il n’étoit 
pas insensible, et dont il a fait voir qu’il n’ignoroit pas les délicatesses. Il n’y 
renong¢a pas méme au sortir du Collége, et l’on sera surpris d’apprendre qu’il finit 
les compositions de sa vie par des vers Frangois qu’il fit 4 la Cour de Suéde peu 
de tems avant sa mort.%7 

We have the philosopher’s own testimony to his having “fait des vers 
autrefois” in a letter to Huygens of 14 March 1644,”* and the passage 
of Baillet just quoted seems to point to these early verses’ not having 
been only Latin verses, as M. Adam surmises.*® The Lacrymae Collegii 
Flexiensis ...of 1611 contains the greater part of the verse compositions 
read on the second and third day of the celebrations which mark the 
anniversary of the solemn commital of the heart of Henri IV, the 
founder of the College, to the Chapel at La Fléche. The volume com- 
prises 5,500 Latin verses and 500 in Greek. The French verses comprise 
two sonnets and a long poem in Alexandrines, making a total of 326 
lines.“ Rochemonteix, the pious historian of La Fléche, gives a good idea 
of the subject matter: 





37. Vie, 1, 19. 

38. A.-T., Iv, 102. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Rochemonteix says 200 verses; but cf. In anniversarium Henrici Magni obitis diem 
Lacrime Collegii Flexiensis, Societatis Jesu, Flexiae, 1611. 
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Emblémes, inscriptions, anagrammes, élégies plaintives, poémes funébres, chants 
de victoire, panégyriques, rien n’y manque, pas méme I’interminable défilé des 
dieux de l’Olympe et de toutes les Muses. . . . On dirait que tous les dieux et demi- 
dieux, que toutes les déesses du paganisme se sont donné rendez-vous sur le théatre 
de La Fléche, elles l’envahissent, elles l’encombrent, et c’est 4 peine si l’on trouve 
ca et la une petite place oubliée pour un saint du Paradis ou pour le Dieu des 
chrétiens. Une fois les Dieux partis, c’est la France qui s’avance sur le théatre: elle 
pleure son roi—le chante sur tous les rythmes. 


All these verses, the work of the four top classes of the college, had 
been exhibited in the cour d’honneur before. they were read in the 
theatre. The French Muse appears with a sonnet: “Sur la Mort du Roy 
Henry le Grand et sur la descouverte de quelques nouvelles Planettes 
ou Estoiles errantes autour de Jupiter, faicte l’Annee d’icelle par Galilee 
Galilee celebre Mathematicien du grand duc de Florence.” Though we 
have no evidence to show that this sonnet is by Descartes, the scientific 
curiosity to which it bears witness has encouraged in some critics the 
view that it is. It seems fitting at all events to give it here, as (though 
M. Adam does not reproduce it) it not only reveals the intellectual 
and scientific preoccupations of at least some of the students of the 
famous college, but gives us an idea of the French verse written or 
appreciated there: 


La France avoit des-ja respandu tant de pleurs 
Pour la mort de son Roy, que l’Empire de l’onde, 
Gros de flots ravageoit a la Terre ses fleurs, 

D’un Deluge second menacant tout le monde, 


Lorsque V’Astre du jour, qui va faisant la ronde 

Autour de Vunivers, meu des proches malheurs, 
Qui hastoient devers nous leur course vagabonde, 
Lui parla de la sorte, au fort de ses douleurs. 


France de qui les pleurs, pour l'amour de ton Prince, 
Nuisent par leur excés 4 toute la Province, 
Cesse de taffliger sur son vuide Tombeau, 


Car Dieu Vayant tiré tout entier de la Terre, 
Au Ciel de Jupiter maintenant il esclaire, 
Pour servir aux mortels de celeste flambeau.** 


41. Op. cit., p. 163. The other sonnet presents no particular interest; but the long poem 
of 298 Alexandrines, “Regrets de la France pour la mort du Roy .. .” (pp. 165-175), puts 
into the mouth of La France, in her plaints on the assassination, a surprisingly large 
amount of anatomical and physiological detail in the technical language of the day, and 
seems to support M. Adam’s surmise regarding the study of these subjects at La Fléche. 
We find, moreover a strong element of Senecan bombast (much in evidence in some of the 
Latin verse) in the style almost throughout. Further, it is interesting to note that the 
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In another letter addressed to Huygens who had sent him some 
verses of his own, Descartes confesses that even now he is almost 
tempted to “versifier en philosophant pour tacher de répondre a vos 
courtoisies.”** But he does not now, or at any other time during his 
years in Holland, seem to have given in to such temptations; and none 
of his early verses, either Latin or French, can with certainty be said to 
have survived. 

But during the few months which he spent in Sweden prior to his 
death on 11 February 1650, he took an active part in providing the 
French entertainments expected at the court of Christina; and this ex- 
plains those essays in verse composition to which Baillet refers in the 
passage quoted above. 

At least two distinct compositions can be distinguished, which come 
more or less under Baillet’s description, the one an unfinished comedy 
in mixed prose and verse, the other a ballet in verse. 

Baillet** speaks of “une espéce de Comédie francaise” which Descartes 
wrote in “‘prose mélée de quelques vers” when he was in Sweden. He 
did not get beyond the fourth act; “le quatriéme acte ne parait pas méme 
achevé.” Baillet describes it as having “tout l’air d’une Pastorale ou 
Fable bocagére,” and later in the Life** refers to it again as “une comé- 
die francaise un peu mystérieuse, mais honnéte et dans le gofit des an- 
ciens** qu’il fit deux mois avant sa mort en Suéde”; whilst among Leib- 
niz’ notes on Descartes’ papers is one on this play, which throws con- 
siderable light on its contents: 


Item, une comédie, en francois, poussée jusqu’au quatriéme acte. Les personnes 
sont Alixan et Parthénie, qui s’ayment: tous deux fils de princes, et tous deux se 
croyent l’un et l’autre bergers. Mais je m’étonne d’une chose [Leibniz interjects], 
que je remarquay en feuilletant. C’est qu’il découvre d’abord ce qui devroit estre 
gardé jusqu’au denouement: a scavoir, Parthénie ayant appris qu’elle est princesse, 
en parle a soy méme, et delibere si elle doit aimer encore Alixan, et conclut en 
sa faveur. Alixan est caché et entend cela; et va déclarer sur le champ, qu’il l’a 





Pompa Regia of Petau and Caussin (1614), mentioned previously in this study, contains 
a single French poem of 40 lines: “Vceux des Muses sur la majorité du roi,” which glorifies 
the young Louis XIII in terms which in part recall the astronomical sonnet quoted above: 
. . sortez, jettez les yeux 

Sur ce Soleil des Roix, sur HENRY, votre pere. 

Sortez, il vous regarde, au poinct qu'il se coucha, 

Vous vous levez desja: il se couchoit au monde, 

Et se levoit au ciel pour commencer sa ronde, 

De ses rays vivement alors il vous toucha. 


42. Correspondence of Descartes and Constantijn Huygens (1635-1647), ed. L. Roth, 
Oxford, 1926. 


43. Vie, 11, 407-408. 
44. Ibid., 1, 480. 
45. Baillet has a note in the margin: “Nous avons cette comédie MSS.” 
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entendu. Elle estoit princesse de l’isle heureuse d’Islande, qui lui estoit ostée par 
le Tyran de Stockholm; la scéne est en Islande.** 


What Leibniz tells us of the intrigue suggests a comédie or diver- 
tissement of a type common at the time. The remote and idyllic setting 
has nothing unusual, though the location in Iceland may well exemplify 
Descartes’ readiness to adapt himself to his surroundings and, filling 
perforce the rdle of courtier, produce something for his French- 
speaking Scandinavian hosts which would gratify their national feeling 
and flatter their young queen. 

The situation itself recalls some points in a play like Corneille’s Don 
Sanche d’Aragon (dedicated when it was published in 1650 to Des- 
cartes’ great friend, Constantin Huyghens); but it is of a type which 
recurs again and again—for instance, in the eighteenth century, in 
Le Jeu de Vamour et du hasard and in She Stoops to Conquer—and pro- 
vides an engaging test of the love of one if not of both the characters, 
since one or both have to choose between love and station. It is perhaps 
not without significance that it is the woman who in Descartes’ play 
is made to opt for her passion. But much to Leibniz’ surprise as we 
have seen, Descartes does not postpone the anagnorisis or discovery of 
Parthénie’s identity to Alixan to a later stage in the dramatic develop- 
ment—a strange and perhaps deliberate flaw, this, in the plot. It is not 
even clear that Alixan reveals his own identity to her when he informs 
her that he has overheard her confession of love for him and has dis- 
covered her identity. If he does reveal his identity to her at this point 
it is difficult to see what the rest of the play is about. If this apparent 
flaw is not deliberate it may help to account for Descartes’ not having 
completed his play. If it is deliberate, we should perhaps look for an 
explanation in the allegorical intention which Baillet attributes to Des- 
cartes in composing his Fable bocagére. “Il semble,” he writes, “avoir 
voulu envelopper l’amour de la Sagesse, la recherche de la Vérité, et 
l’étude de la Philosophie, sous les discours figurés de ses personnages.’”** 
The play, written as Baillet also tells us, to while away an enforced 
leisure** and, no doubt, to divert the Court, was left incomplete and 
has not, so far as is known, survived; and we can probably take Baillet’s 





46. A.-T., x1, 661-662. Clerselier communicated Descartes’ papers to Leibniz in 1676. 

47. Vie, 11, 408. These words, though definitely applied by Baillet to the “Fable bocagére,” 
sound strangely like a description or interpretation of the dialogue, La Recherche de la 
vérité, referred to above. 

48. Ibid., u, 407. M. Adam, in his Descartes, sa vie et son e@uvre, Boivin, 1037, p. 68, 
states that Descartes composed the “Comédie ou Fable bocagére” for the same occasion 
as the ballet about to be discussed; but we see no evidence for this, though both composi- 
tions clearly belong to the last two or three months of the philosopher's life. 
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word for it when he concludes: “on peut dire que tous ces mystéres 
seront assez peu importans au Public, tant qu’il jouira des autres écrits, 
ou M. Descartes s’est expliqué sans mystéres.” 


LA NAISSANCE DE LA PAIX 


Would Baillet have included in the judgment just quoted the other 
work of a poetical type which Descartes composed in Sweden: the 
ballet entitled La Naissance de la Paix? Baillet tells us that Descartes 
composed this at the request of the Queen to celebrate the Peace of 
Munster. He adds that the verses were not unworthy of the “sagesse” 
of a philosopher of Descartes’ rank, and that they were “trouvez trop 
beaux pour étre les fruits d’un Age si avancé, et pour venir d’une imagina- 
tion, dont il sembloit depuis prés de quarante ans avoir étouffé le génie 
poétique sous les épines de |’Algébre et des autres sciences les plus 
sombres.” Baillet goes on to say that what remains of these verses shows 
that Descartes would have been more successful in “putting Philosophy 
into verse” than Thales, Xenophanes, Empedocles (he refers us to 
H. Estienne’s fragments), Epicurus, Cleanthes, Lucretius, Varro and 
Boethius . . . , but tells us at the same time that some fragments of the 
verses in question alone remain. Comparing Descartes and Newton in 
the fourteenth of his Lettres philosophiques, Voltaire stresses the part 
played in Descartes’ work by his all-powerful imagination, and adds: 
“Ja nature en avoit presque fait un Poéte, et en effet il composa pour 
la Reine de Suede un divertissement en vers, que pour l’honneur de sa 
mémoire on n’a pas fait imprimer.” Whether to Descartes’ honour or 
not, it so happens that the text of the whole Ballet has survived, having 
been printed, though without Descartes’ name, in 1649 for the per- 
formance, which we know to have taken place on the 9/19 December 
of that year. It was even translated into Swedish by Georg Stjernhjelm, 
the greatest Swedish poet of the seventeenth century and into German 
by Johannes Freinsheimius, Queen Christina’s librarian. Yet the actual 
text remained unknown to students of Descartes’ life and works from 
the beginning; it is not included in Adam and Tannery’s monumental 
edition; and attention was drawn to it for the first time since the 
seventeenth century by the late Albert Thibaudet in the Revue de 
Genéve of 2 August 1920, when it was reprinted with a short preface 
by the distinguished French critic and a bibliographical note by Johan 
Nordstrém, who had come upon the original print of 1649 in the Library 
of Upsala. 

The manuscript of the Naissance de la Paix was no doubt destroyed 
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after it had been printed, or left in the hands of the printer; and this 
would explain why, unlike the unfinished comedy, it was not among the 
papers which Clerselier communicated to Leibniz. A reference in Bail- 
let* to “les vers et la prose du ballet dont nous avons parlé ailleurs” 
suggests that what Baillet actually saw was fragments of a draft, for the 
text we have is entirely in verse; unless indeed, not having in fact seen 
a text of the ballet or even a draft, he is just supposing that the ballet 
was in verse and prose, as he stated the incomplete comedy definitely 
to have been. Descartes writes to the Vicomte de Brégy, the French 
diplomat in whose company he had spent his first weeks in Stockholm, 
sending him the printed ballet on the day before its performance, in 
terms which suggest doubts as to whether he had discussed it with 
Brégy (though it is difficult to believe he had not) and which in any 


case seem to imply that he had no particular desire to be spoken of as 
its author: 


Affin que la grosseur de ce pacquet empesche qu’il ne soit aysé a égarer [he writes 
in a post-script], j’y adiouste les vers d’un balet qui sera dansé icy demain au soir.*° 


But the history of the manuscript need not further concern us. We 
have the text of the Library of Upsala and the reprint which we owe to 
Nordstrém and Thibaudet. Neither of these two critics, however, exam- 
ines the work in the light of the development of the ballet in Sweden at 


the time and its history in France; and the circumstances of Descartes’ 
education and early life are not taken into account. It is intended here 
to shed such light as is possible on this text which permits us to view 
the philosopher from an unexpected angle. Although it will be seen, as 
it seems to us, that the claims made by Baillet on the basis of the frag- 
ments probably known to him are extravagant and that he has certainly 
been led astray by his imagination united with his great admiration for 
Descartes, yet we can find in this divertissement—the result of an en- 
forced leisure and of the desire to oblige an exacting young queen—an 
echo of the thoughts and intellectual preoccupations of the author of 
the Meditations and the Principia. 

Descartes was familiar with various forms of pageantry and ballet 
from his early days. Ballets were performed at La Fléche usually as 
intermédes between the acts of the tragedies which were performed on 
ceremonial occasions and of which we have already spoken; and 
though we find records of none of these ballets before 1680, this may 
simply mean that before this date the ballet was not held to be of suffi- 





49. Vie, m1, 484. 
50. A.-T., Vv, 457. 
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cient importance to justify mention or the printing of programmes with 
the accompanying verses. That the study of dancing, music and fencing 
was recognised as a necessary part of a gentleman’s education, is cer- 
tain; and in Descartes’ time there were certainly professors for all these 
subjects at La Fléche. These professors undoubtedly collaborated in the 
pageantry which was part of the annual celebrations of 4 June and the 
two following days. They may also very well have composed ballets 
more or less in the manner of the ballets de cour as they existed at this 
time. The audience at these functions consisted not only of the inmates 
of the college but of the local ladies and gentlemen and the parents 
(many of them persons of high rank) of the scholars who took part 
in the performances. But whether ballets were actually performed or 
not at La Fléche in Descartes’ time, they were a favourite and widely 
witnessed form of entertainment in the Paris of his youth, particularly 
the ballets de cour, which were the most brilliant and the most admired. 

Though M. Adam has shown” that much of Baillet’s account of Des- 
cartes’ movements in the years which immediately followed his leaving 
La Fléche is extremely questionable, the least questionable part seems 
to be that touching his activities round the Christmas and New Year 
of 1616-1617, when, according to information from Chanut’s nephew, 
Descartes was in Paris. “Ses amis de joie” sought to deliver him from 
the charms of Philosophy and Mathematics, which had kept him in 
hiding. “Tls lui firent passer les fétes de Noél et le commencement de 
année suivante [in the margin: 1617] jusqu’aux jours gras le moins 
tristement qu’il leur fut possible. Mais ils ne purent lui faire sentir 
d’autres douceurs que celles de la Musique, aux concerts de laquelle il 
ne pouvoit étre insensible avec la connoissance qu’il avait des Mathé- 
matiques.” Pirro suggests” that we can comprise within such concerts 
the noteworthy musical entertainment offered at this time (29 January) 
by the Ballet dansé par le Roy,” in which le Bailly—a singer whom 
Mersenne is to praise—delighted and moved all his listeners with “la 
plus belle et la plus charmeuse voix de son temps.” We know too from 
the correspondence that Descartes admired the music of Boésset, court 
musician to Louis XIII and one of the most admired composers of the 
day for the music of the ballet récits.* We know too that Descartes 


51. Vie de Descartes, A.-T., xm, 54 

$2. Pirro, Descartes et la musique, 1907, Pp. 104. 

53. Reprinted in Lacroix, Ballets et mascarades de la cour, de Henri Ill 4 Louis XIV, 
6 vols, Genéve, 1868-70, 11, 97-134. 

$4. Letter to Mersenne, 6 Dec. 1640, A.-T., m1, 255 
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takes the theory of rhythm put forward in his Compendium musicae 
of 1618-19 from the dancing masters.™ 

We have indeed no evidence that Descartes during his later sojourns 
in Paris attended the performance of any ballet; but we know that he 
was not always a hermit, and in view of the success and popularity of 
the genre we may conjecture that he did. 

When he came to Stockholm he found the fashion of court ballet 
well established. The printed texts of no less than seven have survived. 
The earliest belongs to 1638: Le Ballet des plaisirs de la vie des enfants 
sans souci, “dansé devant sa majesté la Reine de Suéde 4 Stockholm.” 
In 1642 the Ballet du cours du monde was danced before the Queen of 
Sweden “en réjouissance du mariage du Prince Frédéric, Marquis de 
Bade, et de la Princesse Christine, Comtesse palatine du Rhin.” It com- 
prised eighteen Entrées and the final ballet, and presented a gay medley 
of personages, including Italian guitar players, Jason, Swedes, French- 
men, Englishmen, Spaniards, Swiss, alchemists. . . Already in 1643 
a Ballet des fantaisies de ce temps is danced at Stockholm on 8 Decem- 
ber “en presence de Sa Majesté pour célébrer le jour de sa naissance.””** 
This ballet was also printed in a Swedish version; that of 1642 was 
accompanied by a German version; the ballet of Descartes will appear 
in all three languages. L’Amour constant, danced in presence of her 
Majesty to celebrate the marriage of the Langrave “Frédéric de Hesse” 
and the Princesse “Eléonore Palatine,” in September, 1646, presents in 
verse, in fifteen entries and a finale, the story of Ulysses and Penelope. 

The Ballet immediately preceding that of Descartes requires special 
mention. It was danced on 1 November, 1649, some weeks therefore 
after his arrival at the Court. It was called La Diane victorieuse or Le 
Vaincu de Diane, “le sujet inventé et les vers composés par Hélie 
Poirier, Parisien,” and was danced in the Royal Castle of Stockholm in 
the presence of the Queen Mother. Christina herself took part: “La 
Reyne de Suede a dancé dans son balet ou elle a representé la Diane 

$5. Pirro, op. cit., pp. 87-80 

56. See G. E. Kiemming, Sveriges Dramatiska Literatur. Bibliografi. Stockholm, 1863- 
1879 (1st fasc.). See also Brasset’s references quoted in A.-T., v, 458, where however 


M. Adam does not identify the author, to whom he refers as “un potte de métier, du 
caractére de Saint-Amand.” 

$7. Christina actually became queen on 8 December of the following year. The Swedes 
had adopted the Gregorian reform of the calendar in 1502, but abolished it again in 1611 
and did not readopt it till 1753. As the Gregorian reform had been im force in France 
since 1583 a confusion in dates sometimes results for the period we are concerned with 
Descartes gives as “8/18 Dec. 1640” the date of his letter to Brégy in which he refers to the 
ballet to be danced on the morrow. 
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victorieuse de l’amour.” This ballet of Poirer also appeared in a Ger- 
man version by an unknown hand, and in a Swedish version by the 
Swedish poet, Georg Stjernhjelm, who, as already mentioned, will 
also provide a verse rendering of Descartes’ Naissance de la Paix. 
Poirier was the author of a volume of devotional verses dedicated to 
Christina and appearing in Amsterdam in 1646. To judge by his Chris- 
tian name and by a sonnet in octosyllables (“Ma Confession en Hol- 
lande”) which is to be found after the devotional poems in Les Soupirs 
salutaires, Poirier was a religious exile. Deeply attached—as it appears 
—to his native land, he was the author of a “Discours panégyrique du 
bonheur de la France sous Louis le Juste” (Paris, 1635), and always 
describes himself on the title-page of his publications as “Parisien.” His 
political writings which include two “Harangues panégyriques” one on 
Peace, the other on Concord, and a translation of Grotius’ Treatise 
“de l’Antiquité de la république hollandaise,” made for the benefit of 
his French fellow countrymen (Amsterdam, 1648), need not detain us. 
Suffice it to say that the praise he lavishes on the republic of his adop- 
tion in the Sonnet in honour of Amsterdam which concludes this volume 
of political studies might well entitle him to a place in M. Cohen’s 
gallery of French writers in Holland. Here is the last tercet: 


O Rome sanguinaire, ou est ta vanité? 
Tes injustes grandeurs cédent a mes trophées, 
D’autant que la Fureur céde 4 VHumanité. 


The Soupirs salutaires comprises a series of meditations, paraphrases 
of Scripture and prayers in verse, followed by a Sacred Ballet, L’Jilustre 
Berger, also dedicated to Christina. The illustrious shepherd is David. 
Within a framework of the most idyllic kind, provided by the nymphs 
of Sacred Father Jordan (Nais, Nérine, Galatée), Poirier presents the 
slaying of Goliath, followed by David’s triumph. In the concluding 
dance, Zéphire fait entrée, and only shepherdesses (Amaryllis, Mélisse 
and Fillis) join in the conclusion of what may have been a ballet des- 
tined for Christina, who would appear as Zéphire. As the ballet had 
opened at sunrise it closes with sunset: the shepherdesses must hie them 
home to their flocks ere it be dark. In the verses entitled “Fantaizie” 
which conclude this volume, Poirier refers to the splendid court setting 
which he foretells or imagines for his ballet: 


Le Lieu de vos vastes Palais 

Que vous destinez aux Ballets, 

En lumiére, en or, en peintures exquises, 
Ressemble au Palais du Soleil, 
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La Sainteté de nos Eglises 

N’a jamais rien eu de pareil. 
So much then for the work of Hélie Poirier, who as author of the ballet 
preceding that of Descartes, was probably in Stockholm just then, and 
with whom in that case Descartes was more or less bound to have some 
association at the time he composed his own. 


Before examining that ballet itself, something must be said regarding 
the particular nature of this form of art, which at this time provided 
the chief entertainment of the French court and of the courts where 
French culture flourished. 

Whereas in England the ballet developed into the Masque, a genre 
which can be classed with the poetical drama of the age and with which 
great names like those of Ben Jonson and Milton are associated, an- 
other development took place in France.** Dance, music and song com- 
bined in the entertainment, whereas declamation disappeared before 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The Ballet de Cour was essentially a royal entertainment, and it was 
the practice, from the latter part of the sixteenth century onwards for 
the King or Queen themselves to dance in the Royal Ballets or Ballets 
du Roy. Louis XIII appeared in all kinds of réles—and not always the 
most fitting: as a woman musician, a Dutch captain, a “combattant 
grotesque,” a farmer. As all the dancers were masked, it was possible 
for female figures to appear in a King’s Ballet. Thus Boisrobert’s 
ballet: Les Nymphes bocagéres de la forest sacrée was “dansé par la 
Reyne en la Sale du Louvre en 1627,” when a “concert de Diane et de 
ses nymphes” preceded the grand ballet. 

The form finally assumed by these entertainments and which we 
find alive in Stockholm in 1649, is that of the ballet @ entrées composed 
of several parts loosely joined together by a common theme. They all 
contain one or more musical récits, followed by numerous entrées of 
one or several dancers—often though not always professionals—who 
represent in pantomime the réles assigned to them (these not infre- 
quently grotesque); and the whole culminates in the grand ballet in 
which the personages of the court join. It was danced either by ladies 
(and then the spectacle took the name of the princess who led them) 
or by gentlemen. No grands ballets mixtes are found under Louis XIII 
but we need not suppose that this practice was always adhered to in 








58. See i. Prenton, Le Ballet de cour en France avant Benserade et ‘Lally, Paris, H. 
Laurens, 1914; also Lacroix, op. cit. 
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Sweden, where the genre survived after its decline and subsequent 
transformation at the Court of France. The number of entrées varied. 
Saint-Hubert, in La Maniére de composer et faire réussir les ballets 
(1641), declares that “Un Grand Ballet, que nous appelons un Ballet 
Royal, est ordinairement de 30 entrées. Un beau Ballet, de 20 entrées 
aux moins, et un petit ballet, de 10 ou 12. Non pas qu'il soit nécessaire 
de s’assujettir 4 cette régle, mais au sujet qui obligera 4 les augmenier 
ou a les diminuer.” Originality of subject is required, a certain con- 
formity to the subject once chosen, and a fitting alternation of serious 
and grotesque entries: “II faut qu’il [7.e. le sujet] n’ait jamais été fait, 
qu’il soit bien suivi, que pas une entrée ne sorte du sujet, qu’elle soit 
si bien appropriée qu’il y a du sérieux et du grotesque, que l’on n’en 
voie pas deux grotesques de suite, s’il se peut, qu’elles soient mélées 
parmi les sérieuses, elles en seront bien plus divertissantes et l’on aura 
plus de loisir d’admirer les unes et de rire des autres.” 

Music fulfilled two distinct functions in the ballet. Instrumental 
music accompanied all the dances, both for the entrées and the grand 
ballet. But distinguished composers like Boésset did not write the 
dance music—“messieurs les violons” were good enough for that.®° 
They concerned themselves with the music which was especially com- 
posed for the récits, which opened the ballet, for the songs with refrain 
which accompanied certain of the entries and finally for the récit which 
preceded the grand ballet and which was usually sung in parts by a 
choir who appeared in costume. Such a choir might be composed of 
professionals or of amateurs, and in the case of the ballets given at 
Christina’s court, may well have been composed by her maids of honour, 
who were in the habit of singing songs to her in French.” 

We have seen that every ballet comprised several récits chantés. The 
words which were to be sung were often composed by well-known poets. 
Malherbe himself was one of these; and some of his verses have sur- 
vived. 

Théophile, Saint-Amant, Sorel, Boisrobert all wrote such verses. But 
the verses for the récits chantés were not the only verses composed for 
the ballets. It was the practice to distribute to the audience a programme 
or libretto of the whole ballet, usually in verse; and thus, in addition 
to the récits, we often find verses written to usher in all the entrées. 





59. Quoted by Pruniéres, op. cit. 

60. Pruniéres, op. cit., p. 209. 

61. Not always of the most edifying kind—cf. Cohen, op. cit., p. 681, for references to 
the licentious French ditties which Christina’s maids of honour, innocent of their import, 
were asked by her to sing to M. La Thuillerie. 
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These verses, unlike those written for the récits, were usually, though 
not always, the work of paid hacks. Sometimes the entries were merely 
described in prose; but in either case the printed ballets as they survive 
“ne sont que des programmes imprimés exclusivement pour la repré- 
sentation; ils se distribuaient de main en main aux spectateurs, aux 
acteurs.”* “Les vers imprimés dans le livret ont pour principal objet 
de représenter les discours que tiendraient les divers personnages, s’ils 
rompaient le silence auquel ils sont condamnés.”** Thibaudet was there- 
fore, we see, mistaken when he wrote of Descartes’ ballet that he “suit 
les lois du genre, les personnages de mythologie viennent danser sur la 
scéne, en débitant les vers on ils se présentent aux spectateurs” (the 
italics are ours). 

The print of La Naissance de la Paix which has survived is thus the 
programme of Descartes’ ballet which was distributed to the audience 
when it was performed; and this is no doubt also the case with the printed 
versions in Swedish and German, the former by Stjernhjelm, the latter 
by Freinsheim (or Freinsheimius) the distinguished German scholar 
who was librarian to the Queen. That Descartes should have written 
the whole text need not surprise us; he was not concerned with estab- 
lishing or defending a poet’s reputation. He may even, as we have 
suggested, not have wished to be associated any more than was neces- 
sary with the whole composition; and this would explain why, accord- 
ing to an old note in the library at Upsala“ authorship of the ballet 
was ascribed to Poirier. It would also explain why Stjernhjelm allows 
his rather free Swedish version of the work, Freds-A fl, to pass as his.** 

But that the ballet is Descartes’ there can be no reasonable doubt, 
since we have the testimony of Freinsheimius and Morhof® and the 
independent testimony of Baillet.°’ Whether he actually produced the 
ballet or helped in the production is another question which we cannot 
determine. But it seems that the inventor, who was not necessarily the 
poet or librettist (though Descartes seems to have been all three) had 
usually to produce and stage-manage it.** On the other hand we are not 





62. Lacroix, op. cit. 

63. Pruniéres, op. cit. 

64. Palmskéldiana, 371-675 (Klemming, op. cit.). 

65. Freds-Afl, Ballet, danssat pa Stockholms Slott pa Hennes K. M:tz War Allenidigste 
Drottningz fédelsedagh som ir den 8 Decemb, Anno 1649. 

66. “Ceterum nec Poeticae artis rudis fuit [Cartesius]. Habeo enim, inter Schediasmata 
mea, Choream, Gallice Ballet dictam, super natalem Reginae Christinae, La Naissance de 
la Paix, quam in Germanicam linguam convertit Joh. Freinsheimius” (Morhof, Polyhistor 
1692). 

67. See notes 37 and 40. 

68. Pruniéres, op. cit., p. 179. 
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bound to suppose this, since as we have seen, ballet was well established 
in Stockholm at the time, and may very well have had its professional 
producers; and we need not attribute to Descartes the ambition of 
Pierre Petit (the engineer whose objections to the Dioptrique the 
philosopher had not deigned to answer), who wrote to Chanut in 1646 
sending him “le dessein d’un ballet que je vous prie d’examiner, et a 
l’exécution duquel je m’assure que vous contribuerez beaucoup. Plit a 
Dieu qu’il me fit permis d’en aller aussi bien étre Vintendant [our 
italics] et le spectateur, comme j’en ai été le poéte et l’ordonnateur.”” 


We know from his letter quoted in note 57 that the performance of 
Descartes’ ballet was postponed from the 8 December to the following 
day, and so it was on the 9 December (N.S. roth) that along with the 
Swedish and German texts the French original was distributed to the 
audience at Christina’s court, with the following title: 


LA NAISSANCE DE LA PAIX 
Ballet dansé au Chasteau Royal de Stockholm 
le jour de la NAISSANCE 
de sa MAJESTE 
MDXLIX 
IMPRIME PAR JEAN JANSSONIUS”® 


The subject matter is in accordance with tradition. The subjects of 
ballets were generally allegorical’’ and the personages of mythology 
entered into most of the serious ballets, even when the subject was not 
drawn from ancient legend, as it had been for instance in the case of 
L’Amour constant mentioned above. Descartes has to celebrate at once 
the birthday of the queen and the birth of peace;"* his ballet is built 
round this double theme and the central figure is Pallas, who is identi- 
fied with Christina. Minerva is not infrequently identified in earlier 
ballets with a royal personage: in 1615 for instance, both with the Queen 
of France and with the King’s sister, and in 1619 again with the Queen. 


“Madame, sceur du Roy,” in one of the texts of 1615, even outvies 
Pallas: 


69. See A.-T., x1r (Vie by Ch, Adam), 554, note. 

70. The quotations are given from the original text, in the Library of Upsala; some mis- 
prints have crept into the text published in the Revue de Genéve. The original spelling 
is adhered to: cf. M. Adam’s “Remarques sur l’orthographe de Descartes,” A.-T., 1, 
Ixxix-cv. 

71. Pruniéres, op. cit., p. 197. 

72. The Treaty of Westphalia (comprising the Treaties of Munster and Osnabriick) had 
actually been concluded on 24 October 1648. 
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Aussi la voyons-nous estre du tout esgale 

En vertus, en beautés, et en race royale 

A Vantique Pallas, fille de Jupiter. 

Et si nous deseignons de mesurer entr’elles 

D’un filet bien esgal leurs jusies paralleles, 

L’autre sera contrainte enfin de lui quitter.** 
The parallel of Pallas and Christina must have been held to be par- 
ticularly fitting. A virgin queen, she was also a lover of science and 
learning, and no homage was considered too great for one who, as 
Pascal was to write in 1652, in a flattering letter when sending her a 
copy of his counting machine, combined intellectual and_ political 
sovereignty. “Les hommes, qui désirent naturellement ce qui est le 
plus parfait [he goes on], avoient jusqu’ici continuellement aspiré a 
rencontrer ce souverain par excellence . . . Ce chef d’ceuvre étoit ré- 
servé pour Votre siécle. Et afin que cette grande merveille parut ac- 
compagnée de tous les sujets possibles d’étonnement, le degré ot les 
hommes n’avoient pu atteindre est rempli par une jeune Reine, dans 
laquelle se rencontrent ensemble l’avantage de |’expérience avec la ten- 
dresse de 1’age, le loisir de l’expérience avec l’occupation d’une royale 
naissance, et l’éminence de la science avec la faiblesse du sexe. C’est 
Votre Majesté, Madame, qui fournit 4 univers cet unique exemple qui 
lui manquait. C’est en elle que la puissance est dispensée par les lumiéres 
de la science, et la science relevée par l’éclat de l’autorité. . . .”** The 
parallel with Pallas occurred readily enough; the portrait of her, “en 
Minerve” helmet and all, by Juste d’Egmont was engraved by P. 
Pontius in 1654." 

he Naissance de la Paix opens with a “recit Chanté avant le 

BALLET,” and in it the note is struck which will sound persistently 
throughout the entertainment. Pallas is glorified and Descartes does not 
fail to introduce some flattering allusions to the Queen in his glorifica- 
tion. We may also trace the courtier in the introduction of a flattering 
invitation—put, later in the ballet, into the mouths of the Nine Muses 
—to the ladies of the Court to emulate their “trescavante Maitresse” 
Pallas, and not to yield “La gloire de posseder Tous les arts a aucuns 
hommes”; for Baillet tells us‘* of the jealousy which Descartes’ essays 
in verse aroused among the grammarians and “scavantesses” of Chris- 
tina’s suite, “qui auraient fait un grand profit d’une gloire qui paraissait 


73. Ballet de Madame (1615)—Lacroix, op. cit., Vol. 1. 

74. Pascal, éd. des Grands Ecrivains, 11, 31-32. 

75. See Biblioth¢que Nationale—Cabinet des Estampes, N. 2, and item 317 of Catalogue 
of the Descartes Exhibition, held in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1937. 

76. Baillet, Vie, 11, 395-3096. 
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si frivole et si méprisable 4 M. Descartes.” Descartes obviously does his 
best to allay the latent envy. 
The opening récit chanté concludes: 


Célébrons donc cette Naissance, 
Et remarquons en cete Danse, 
Ou la guerre et la Paix estalent leur pouvoir, 
Que Pallas a raison de penser que la guerre, 
La meilleure qu’on puisse avoir, 
Oste tousjours beaucoup des beautez de la terre, 
Et que de nous donner la Paix 
C’est le plus grand de ses bienfaits. 


When these strains in praise of Pallas and Peace have ceased, Mars 
strides in for the first entrée. The librettist usually took advantage of the 
entry of the god of war who was also the lover of Venus, to present him 
in frivolous or ribald lines.” Not so Descartes. Mars is ushered in with 
three quatrains of embraced alexandrines which are not without force. 
The last will serve as an example: 

J’escrase les rochers, j’applanis les montagnes, 
Je comble les fossez, je mine les chasteaux, 
J’ensanglante les mers, je brusle les vaisseaux 
Et je jonche de morts les plus belles campagnes. 


Mars glories in his force, but is immediately followed by two troops 


of cavalry and two of infantry, symbolising an army and led by Pallas, 
without whom an army is helpless but with whom an army must 
triumph: 


C’est PALLAS de qui la prudence 
Est si bien jointe a la valeur, 
Que jamais le trop d’assurance 
Ne lui donne trop de chaleur. 
Elle est sage, elle est vigilante, 
Elle est courageuse et constante. 


Aussi elle est en notre corps 
Le chef sans quoy il ne peut vivre... 





77. For instance, Ballet des Dieux (ca, 1633): 

Je ne resiste plus au pouvoir de vos charmes, 
Vos yeux sont de mes sens les aimables vainqueurs ; 
Puisque pour vous servir j’abandonne les armes, 
Jugez si vous devez avoir tant de rigueurs. 

and in Ballet des effets de la nature (1632) Mars loquitur: 
Chacun me craint comme un tonnerre 
Dés que mon visage parest; 
Et dans toute sorte de guerre, 
J’ai tousjours la lance en arrest. (Lacroix, op. cit., 1v, 205 and 239) 
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La Terreur Panique—“fille de la nuit”—appears and boasts that she, 
not Mars or Pallas, dominates in war, and is followed by some deserters, 
detached by her from the main corps, who come, they say, to protect 
the Ladies at home, and address them in verses with a neat pointe 
reminiscent of the precious gallantry of the time: 


Cheres beautez n’ayez pas peur 
Que nous manquions de ceur, 
Bienque reteniez les nostres, 
Nous serons assez valeureux, 
Et aussy tresheureux, 
Sil vous plaist nous donner les vostres. 


Next comes a troop of Volunteers, ready to risk all to carry off a 
beautiful and bounteous Dame whom they serve—La Victoire, and the 
favours of whose “fille suivante”—La Gloire—they hope to enjoy. 

After Victoire has appeared, maimed soldiers are ushered in in a qua- 
train which strikes an unconventional note: 

Qui voit comme nous sommes faits 
Et pense que la guerre est belle, 
Ou qu'elle vaut mieux que la Paix, 
Est estropié de ceruelle. 


Pillagers appear, followed by Peasants (‘‘Paysans ruinés”’), presented 
with a touch of rustic realism: 


Nous n’avons ny chevaux ny beufs 
Pour travailler a nostre ouvrage; 
Ny beurre ny poules ny cufs 

Pour porter vendre hors du vilage. 


The Earth, who bears on her surface the traces of War’s violence, 
dances the tenth Entry with the three other Elements; and in the 
eleventh Entry Pallas dances alone, while a song with refrain is sung 
above (“dans le ciel”) in her honour. She brings Victory and conse- 
quent Peace: 

Bien que la guerre vous outrage, 
Et que MARS semble s’obstiner 

A vous vouloir tous ruiner, 
Peuples, ne perdez point courage, 
Pallas a pouvoir du destin 

D’y mestre bientost une fin. 


Les victoires lui sont certaines 
Lorsqu’il luy plaist de les chercher .. . 


Justice and Peace join Pallas, and in the thirteenth Entry all the 
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gods deliberate of Peace—Pallas being lauded as alone equally at home 
in Peace and War: 

PALLAS seule est egalement 

Et belliqueuse et pacifique, 

Qu’aucun de nous donc ne se pique 

De controler son jugement. 


Mercury duly appears with Fame (La Renommée) to proclaim the 
Peace that has been made, and a frivolous touch of light relief is pro- 
vided in the words in which Dame Renown is represented as chastising 
the God of Thieves, Mercury being usually stigmatised as such whatever 
his rdle in the ballet :** 


Es tu donc plus que moy croyable? 
Es tu moins que moy reprochable? 


Toy qui es le Dieu des marchans, 
Et des larrons les plus mechans; 
Toy de qui les maquerelages 

Ont escroqué maint pucelages. 
Mais quand tu annonces la Paix 
Puisses tu ne mentir jamais. 


In accordance with the laws of the genre the succeeding entry is 
“sérieux”: Apollo dances the fifteenth Entry with Pallas. The verses 


in which the God of Harmony is introduced sing fittingly the union of 
Art and Reason, but in which it is Reason who, characteristically, 
dominates: 


Mainienant que la Paix est faite, 
Et que MARS a fait sa retraite, 
PALLAS Se peut servir de moy, 
Pour reparer en peu d’années 
Toutes lez places ruinés 

Des estatz soumis a sa loy. 


78. Cf. Mercure aux Dames (in the already mentioned Ballet des Dieux): 
Je fais mille larcins d’une facon nouvelle, 
Je scay tout le secret d’un excellent pipeur, 
Et je me vante aussi de ne voir point de belle 
De qui dans un moment je ne vole le cur. (Lacroix, op. cit., 1v) 
and Mercure in the Ballet du jugement de la beauté (ca. 1647): 
Les hommes d’humeur larronnesse 
Ne reverans que mon adresse 
Dans leurs plus grands larcins implorent mes faveurs: 
Je suis un Dieu larron, et je n’ose entreprendre 
Pour esteindre un peu mes ardeurs, 
De vous voler un bien que je ne pourrois rendre. (Lacroix, op. cit., v1) 
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Et j’ay de tresbonnes raisons 
Pour assurer que mes chansons 
Ne luy seront pas inutiles. 

Car comme Amphion autrefois, 
Par les seuls accors de ma voix 
J’ay pouvoir de bastir des viles. 


The nine Muses are presented in the terms already indicated for the 
“Seziesme Entrée,” and then the Earth appears, now rejoicing at the 
peace which comes to her. The quatrains in which her joy is expressed 
have something of the rich and measured joy of the stanzas of Mal- 
herbe’s Priére pour le Roy allant en Limozin:* 

Ne vous estonnez pas de me voir jeune et belle, 
Moi qui vous paroissois tantost tout autrement: 
Mon naturel est tel que je me renouvelle 
Si tost que je jouis de mon contentement. 


Quand mes bois sont coupez, mes villes ruinées, 
Tous mes chams delaissez, mes chasteaux demolis: 
On peut dire a bon droit que j’ay maintes années, 
Et que mes membres morts sont presque ensevelis. 


Mais la paix revenant on repare mes viles, 

On seme d’autre bois, on fait d’autres chasteaux, 
On cultive mes chams pour les rendre fertiles, 
Et j’ay par ce moyen des membres tous nouveaux. 


And her limbs restored and refreshed, she joins the Three Graces in 
the Seventeenth Entry. 

Janus, a figure by no means new to ballet*’ and who appears com- 
monly in allegorical representations,*’ now fittingly makes his appear- 
ance to close the doors of his temple; and the gentlemen who join in 
“Un Grand Ballet” are presented as addressing Pallas in four quatrains 
of embraced alexandrines: 


80 


Qui pourrait vous suivant manquer a son devoir? 


They desire quite as much to follow her up the heights of Parnassus as 
in the dusty fields of war. They cannot reach as high as she—but each 
of them can attain a certain degree “de scavoir et de grace.” 





79. I am not of the opinion of Thibaudet that the verses of Descartes’ ballet suggest 
only the so-called irregular poets of Descartes’ youth. 

80. A Janus appears in the Ballet des Quatre Saisons (Paris, 1626), and in the Ballet du 
Grand Demogorgon, “‘dédié 4 la Reyne,” ca. 1633 (Lacroix, op. cit., vols. m1 and Iv). 

81. E.g. in the ceremonies already mentioned at La Fléche, which Descartes witnessed. 
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Et cela nous suffit, nous vivons dans un corps, 

Dont nous sommes les bras, vous la divine flamme 
Qui seule conduit tout, et qu’on appele l’ame. 

C’est assez pour les bras qu’ils soient souples et forts. 


The striking conformity between the thought here expressed and a 
philosophical system which aims at subordinating all Nature—in ac- 
cordance with physical law—to a single spiritual principle has only 
to be indicated to be recognised. 

Before the final grand ballet of the Ladies* in which Pallas, Peace, 
Justice, the Muses and the Graces all join, a récit is sung which recalls 
that which had opened the performance. The closing stanza** points 
the full significance of the allegory: 


Par PALLAS on entend la sagesse eternelle 

C’est PALLAS gui regne en ce lieu. 

La justice et la Paix y regnent avec elle. 

Et pourtant nous n’avons qu’une Reine, et un Dieu. 


Like other men of science or learning who have in later life—and 
usually without much success—taken to verse composition, Decartes 
instinctively falls into the style of the poets he knew and admired 
when he was young, when he was “amoureux de la poésie”; and though 
we have some verses with a Malherbian ring, Albert Thibaudet was 
right in the main to see in his manner a reflection of that of the probable 
friend of his younger days, Théophile, the poet who refused to bow 
to Malherbe. The language at times reminds us that Descartes still 
as a writer can be said to belong to the Renaissance. Several of the verses 
would not have passed Malherbe’s critical eye; several are metrically 
defective. The preciosity of which we have seen examples was so wide- 
spread that we should rather have been surprised had we found none 
in our ballet. The touch of licence reminds us that Christina was, as 
indeed we know from other sources far from being shocked by im- 
proprieties which, when sung or said in French seemed more venial and 





82. As pointed out above there seems to be a departure here from the practice of the 
French Court, where either the Gentlemen or the Ladies danced the Ballet. 

83. The version of Freinsheim (the copy of which at Upsala seems originally to have 
been bound together with the French text, to judge by the pagination introduced in con- 
temporary handwriting) presents the last two items of the ensemble in an inverted order, 
so that the Gentlemen’s Ballet follows that of the Ladies. This would seem the more 
suitable order, from the point of view of the spectacle; but Descartes may have wished 
the words of the final récit chanté, because of the traditional importance of the récits and 
no doubt because of the finality he has given to them, to come last, even if the other 
order was actually followed in the performance. 


84. Cf. note 61 and anecdote which Saumaise recounted to Huet, Mémoires de Huet, 
trad. Nisard, Paris, 1850, p. 83. 
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certainly gained in piquancy. The touches of realism where Descartes 
describes the effects of war have a more personal ring; and the writer 
does not shun the vocabulary of the farmyard. 

But the style need not detain us; what is of more interest is the 
subject and purport of this allegorical composition. The late Gustave 
Lanson once wrote*’ that allegory would be the natural form of Car- 
tesian art—if we were to conceive, that is, an art composed in con- 
formity with the Cartesian spirit; but such an art would find its obvious 
medium of expression in prose, and Lanson suggested the conte philoso- 
phique of the eighteenth century to illustrate what he had in mind. 
But neither Christina’s court nor Descartes’ own judgment could permit 
of the Philosopher’s being Cartesian to the extent of eschewing verse 
where propriety aided by his dormant proclivities required it; and we 
have been able to see with what degree of success he acquitted himself 
of his task as versifier. It seems clear at all events that in the choice 
of theme and in its development he not only readily conformed to the 
allegorical tradition, but saw to it that the allegory to be presented 
should not only in a general way be such as could with all seemliness 
be associated with the pen of a philosopher, but should, within the 
limits which a trifling genre permitted, be strictly Cartesian. 

Whatever degree of pleasure or repugnance Descartes may have 
felt in undertaking this composition, the author of the flattering letters 
to Chanut (really intended for Christina)** found it natural as we have 
seen to present, in the guise of the Goddess of Wisdom, the sovereign 
lady who had invited him to her Court. The Philosopher found it 
equally natural to glorify /a sagesse éternelle in Pallas—that sagesse 
which he enthrones in his system, where all is comprehended and un- 
derstood only in relation to the initial principle, to which it is sub- 
ordinated and related by chains of clear and distinct ideas.*’ Pallas is 
not just a god among other gods: she reigns supreme. Without her 
Mars is helpless; where she is, Justice holds sway and Peace—so much 
dearer to her than War—is achieved. She dominates the God of Har- 
mony whom she uses in order to realise great constructions and works 
of art. Where she is the Soul, the Spiritual Principle is enthroned, all 
men are content to obey her, as the body obeys the Soul. 





85. In his article, “L’Influence de Descartes sur la littérature francaise” in Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, 1806. 

86. A.-T., Iv, 535ff.: letters from 1 November 1646 onwards. 

87. See Principia, A.-T., vm and rx, and in particular the essential letter to the abbé 
Picot, translator of the Principia with the famous comparison it contains of Philosophy to a 
Tree (1x, Part m, 14). 
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Descartes is and remains essentially the author of the Discours de la 
méthode, the Meditations and the Principia, and as such he has properly 
received the attention of philosophers and scholars, though his other 
philosophic and scientific works have, particularly in recent times, been 
by no means neglected.** Considerable attention has also been rightly 
paid to the author of the letters to Elizabeth and the Traité des passions 
de l’éme—drawn as he was, almost in spite of himself, into the fields 
of moral speculation. M. Adam, in his vast and admirable Vie, which 
as Volume xm concludes the monumental edition of the works for which 
he is almost entirely responsible, has shed ample light on Descartes 
the man of the world and the Court, and his work is indispensable for 
a knowledge both of the philosopher and of the man.** But we have 
thought that an investigation of Descartes’ interest in poetry more par- 
ticularly and a study of the verse which he actually composed against 
the cultural background which explains it would have its interest. 

If Descartes’ attribution of special powers to poets and to poetic in- 
spiration was a phenomenon of his youth, his love for poetry survived 
to the end. But realising as he did that poets are born and not made, 
he did not in any serious sense practise it; and his fundamental pre- 
occupations were bound in the long run to close the channels of poetic 
inspiration. It would be difficult, then, to class Descartes among the 
philosophic poets, as the learned Baillet suggested in a moment of en- 


thusiasm. But we have seen how the lofty philosophic vision of the 
author of the Meditations found a reflection, feeble no doubt but au- 
thentic, in the last of his compositions—and that a composition in verse 
—devised for the diversion of the Swedish queen. 


WiitiaAm McC. STEWART 
St. Andrews University 


Scotland 





88. For a complete survey of studies on Descartes see Jean Boorsch, Etat présent des 
études sur Descartes, Etudes Francaises, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1937. 

89. To this should be added his two recent shorter works: Vie et a@uvres de Descartes 
and Descartes et les amitiés féminines, both Paris, Boivin, 1937. 








LA CRITIQUE DES M@URS DANS LES 
CGUVRES DE RETIF DE LA BRETONNE! 





RETIF DE LA BRETONNE offre dans son ceuvre immense et désordonnée 
des tableaux du XVIII* siécle qui possédent une certaine valeur comme 
documents historiques.* L’étude en a été commencée, en particulier, dans 
la thése de Mr. Naughton.’ 

D’autre part, et a propos de ses théories sociales utopiques, il nous 
donne un tout autre apercu des meeurs et de I’état social de son temps, 
trés différent. 

Cette communication vise 4 montrer d’abord, expliquer ensuite, les 
contradictions fondamentales, dans l’ceuvre toute entiére, entre les 
passages purement descriptifs, d’une part, et les passages critiques, 
d’autre part, qui ménent a ses théories réformatrices ou constructives. 

Rappelons que les ouvrages ot Rétif a fait consciemment ceuvre de 
mémorialiste sont en nombre restreint: ce sont surtout Monsieur Nico- 
las, La Vie de mon pére, Les Nuits de Paris, L’Ecole des péres, Les 
Veillées du Marais, Les Contemporaines. D’autres,* beaucoup plus nom- 
breux, ne contiennent que quelques passages sur les mceurs de son temps 
au milieu d’anecdotes sans grand intérét. Ses sujets également sont re- 
streints: Rétif ne parle bien que de ce qu’il a bien connu: comme paysan 
d’abord et surtout, puis comme ouvrier-imprimeur 4 Auxerre et a Paris, 
enfin comme auteur besogneux trop peu répandu et trop peu apprécié, 
il n’a compris que les milieux ou il vivait. 

Dans son ceuvre par conséquent on trouve deux groupes bien tranchés: 
les paysans d’une part, et de l’autre les ouvriers et les petits bourgeois; 
ces groupes-la, il a vécu toute sa vie parmi eux. 

Tout ce qu’il dit des paysans de sa Basse-Bourgogne bien aimée, de 





1. Communication présentée 4 la Réunion de la Modern Language Association de Chi- 
cago, le 28 décembre 1937. 

2. L’ceuvre de Rétif comporte plusieurs aspects différents; celui qui est le mieux connu 
est l’ensemble des tableaux de la vie au XVIII* siécle, semés au hasard de ses ouvrages; 
ce sont ces descriptions que l’on goiite le plus de nos jours. 

3. E. A. Naughton, Le Tableau des maurs dans les romans de Rétif, These de Doctorat 
d’Université, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1929. Parmi les autres rétiviens qui ont esquissé 
ce méme sujet signalons: Gilbert Rouger, Rétif auxerrois, Annales de Bourgogne, 1930, tome 
II, fasc. 1: Funck-Brentano, Rétif de la Bretonne, portrait et documents inédits, Paris, 
1928; Dr. Iwan Bloch, Der Mensch, der Schriftsteller, der Reformator, Berlin, 1906. 

4. Par exemple: Les Frangaises, Les Provinciales, Les Parisiennes, Le Palais Royal et 
surtout Le Paysan et la paysanne pervertis. 
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leur existence familiale, au caractére patriarcal si accentué, de leur rus- 
ticité, de leur re'igion, leur éducation, leurs labeurs, tout cela tend a 
nous les montrer comme parfaitement heureux dans leur vie simple et 
équilibrée. Rétif a peut-étre écrit sur ce sujet ses meilleures pages,” 
car elles sont pleines d’une fraicheur et d’une sincérité indéniables. Il a 
dépeint avec amour ces villages des environs d’Auxerre, et tous les 
détails de ses descriptions, semées dans de nombreux ouvrages écrits a 
des époques différeutes de sa vie, concordent pour nous offrir un spec- 
tacle de prospérité et de joie paisible. Ces heureux paysans, proprié¢taires 
de leurs demeures, qui recueillent pour eux-mémes le fruit de leur labeur 
incessant, peuvent voir sans crainte s’accroitre leurs immenses familles; 
une religion simple, une honnéteté fonciére forment le fond de leur 
morale solide sans étre rigide; la misére amenée par l’accident est 
rapidement soulagée par la compassion des voisins:° de la misére or- 
dinaire il n’est presque pas question. II est vrai que Rétif décrit sur- 
tout sa famille, qui est celle d’un cultivateur aisé; mais tous les per- 
sonnages secondaires contribuent 4 cette impression d’abondance, 
d’ordre dans le travail. Telle est la campagne d’aprés Rétif. 

Le tableau d’une ville de province, Auxerre, est déja moins rose.’ Les 
milieux d’artisans, d’ouvriers, de petite bourgeoisie, connaissent les joies 
des fétes, des théatres, des parties de campagne; et aussi les plaisirs des 
intrigues compliquées, des aventures; mais par contre le travail est 
plus rebutant, surtout pour les apprentis. La vie moins large, les maitres 
plus durs, les compagnons d’une grossiéreté repoussante, que le contact 
de classes plus raffinées rend plus désagréable encore; enfin les plaisirs 
trop faciles, enlévent la possibilité d’étre heureux simplement, comme 
ala campagne. II y a pourtant 1a encore de bien jolies scénes ou il décrit 
ces groupes de jeunes filles naives, d’un charme presque poétique, qui 
n’ont plus la rusticité campagnarde, affinées par la ville, mais qui ne sont 
pas encore artificielles, comme celles qu’il trouvera plus tard a Paris.* 








5. La Vie de mon pére toute entiére; les trois premiéres “Epoques” de Monsieur Nicolas; 
puis de nombreux passages de L’Ecole des péres, du Paysan et la paysanne pervertis: enfin 
bon nombre de ses nouvelles. 

6. Lors de l’incendie du village de Courgis, par exemple, les habitants sont tirés de 
leur dénuement par des quétes fructueuses dans les villages voisins. 

7. Rétif en parle surtout dans la “Quatri¢me Epoque” de Monsieur Nicolas, qui est fort 
longue. I] fait allusion aussi, mais plus vaguement aux diverses régions de la France dans 
les douze volumes des Provinciales. 

8. Ces jeunes filles, qui ont toutes quelque chose d’attirant ou d’intéressant pour Rétif, 
qui enveloppent sa vie et créent une atmosphére d’intrigues légéres, d’amours fuyantes, 
évoquent invinciblement, malgré l’abime entre les auteurs et leurs cadres, les groupes de 
jeunes filles de Marcel Proust. 
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Paris enfin se présente sous ses aspects divers. Les descriptions en 
sont vivantes et pleines de mouvement. Comme Mercier, Rétif est un 
peintre pessimiste. I] reléve surtout les mauvais cétés de la ville, l’ab- 
sence de confort et d’organisation.’ Quant aux habitants il aime a 
en parler si l’on en juge d’aprés le nombre énorme de nouvelles et d’his- 
toriettes qui s’y rapportent; mais il s’agit presque toujours des basses 
classes:*® petite bourgeoisie de commercants, ouvriers, artisans, et de 
qu'il appelle dans ses “graphes” la “derniére classe de la ville,” croche- 
teurs, savoyards, marchandes 4 |’éventaire, chiffonniers . . . , qu’il doit 
aimer a peindre pour autre chose encore que leur pittoresque, peut-étre 
pour la pitié qu’ils lui inspirent.” 

Tantét donc les plaisirs abondants et variés, tantét les soucis et les 
complications de l’existence, qui y sont plus grands et plus nombreux 
qu’ailleurs. Le travail trop épuisant finit par endormir les facultés. Les 
basses classes sont abéties par des métiers trop durs. Partout le luxe 
insolent et l’injustice; mais partout aussi, et bien plus prés de Rétif, 
la pauvreté, les expédients, et la misére. Et cette misére il semble qu’elle 
soit implacable; on n’y échappe pas grace au travail et 4 l’honnéteté, 
mais seulement, parfois, grace au vice. 

Tous les plaisirs dangereux de la ville,’* Rétif les décrit 4 maintes 
reprises: la prostitution 4 tous les degrés, les maisons de jeux, les tri- 
pots, plus simplement les cafés, les cabarets, les guinguettes de bas 
étage; et ce n’est pas une impression de gaité qui se dégage, mais de 
tristesse et de pitié. Le bonheur des hommes n’est pas 1a, et ces plaisirs 
inquiétants compensent bien mal les dangers matériels et moraux de la 
grande ville. 

Si maintenant, aprés ce coup d’ceil sur la description des mceurs chez 
Rétif, nous examinons la critique des mceurs dans son ceuvre, nous con- 
statons qu’elle présente un aspect trés différent. 





9. Il sait pourtant, tout en grognant contre les cochers qui écrasent probablement cent 
personnes par an, tout en proposant des réformes dignes d’un urbaniste moderne, voir la 
ville en artiste. Et c’est surtout le mouvement, la vie, le grouillement, la variété des aspects 
qui l’intéressent ; il sait rendre tout le dynamisme de la ville en touches rapides et amusantes. 

10. “De tous nos gens de lettres, je suis peut-étre le seul qui connaisse le peuple en me 
mélant 4 lui. Je veux le peindre. Je veux étre la sentinelle du bon ordre. Je suis descendu 
dans les plus basses classes afin d’y voir tous les abus” (Nuits de Paris, p. 1487). 

11. Les Nuits de Paris sont pour moitié consacrées 4 ces descriptions. Il en place encore 
dans Monsieur Nicolas, Les Parisiennes, Les Contemporaines, Le Paysan et la paysanne per- 
vertis, Le Palais Royal. La Bourgeoisie est satirisée dans Le Ménage parisien; les institu- 
tions dans Les Veillées du Marais. 

12. Les descriptions en sont spécialement vivantes dans Les Nuits de Paris et Les Veillées 
du Marais; celles du Palais Royal sont moins vraisemblables; celles du Paysan et paysanne 
pervertis trop particuliéres. 
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C’est celui qui ressort des volumes ou des passages qu’il a consacrés 
a ses théories constructives plus ou moins utopiques.’* Ces pages 
curieuses nous le révélent comme un dictateur enragé d’organisation, 
réglant minutieusement les plus petits détails d’une société ot l’individu 
serait emprisonné dans un réseau serré de lois impitoyables. 

Il ne s’agit pas ici d’étudier les théories de Rétif,’* mais de les exami- 
ner seulement en fonction de ses descriptions, pour découvrir leurs con- 
tradictions ou souligner leurs silences a certains égards. 

Or, ce qui nous intéresse surtout, ce sont les endroits ot pour justifier 
la nécessité d’une réforme, il signale les abus ou les défauts du régime 
social existant. Ces endroits sont nombreux, et Rétif y dénonce partout 
les mémes injustices, celles qui semblent l’avoir touché fortement, car 
son accent est sincére et vigoureux. Mais ces injustices ne sont pas 
notées, ou trés rarement, dans les récits de sa vie, dans les descriptions 
des meeurs de son temps. 

La question de la propriété, par exemple, n’est pas soulevée dans les 
passages autobiographiques. On sent Rétif trés fier d’appartenir 4 une 
famille de riches laboureurs, d’étre le fils d’un homme qui savait faire 
prospérer ses terres. 

Dans les réformes, au contraire, l’abolition de la propriété, source 
de tous les maux, est le but idéal 4 atteindre. Le communisme de Rétif 
a déja été étudié;'’ tous ses projets de réorganisation de la société 


tournent autour de cette idée."* Si on ne peut abolir la propriété, il faut 
du moins en atténuer les effets, au moyen d’une redistribution équitable 
des biens. “Il sera fait une répartition convenable de toutes les terres 
du royaume, pour que la culture y soit la meilleure possible.” 

De méme pour les impdéts: ils sont mentionnés briévement dans La Vie 
de mon pére; Edme Rétif, comme pére de quatorze enfants en est a 
peu prés exempt. Par contre il en est question dans les “Graphes’”’: les 





13. Toute la série des “graphes”: Le Pornographe, La Mimographe, Les Gynographes, 
L’Andrographe et Le Thesmographe; puis de grandes parties de La Découverte australe et des 
Veillées du Marais; enfin de nombreux passages, sous forme de lettres, de sermons, discours 
.. . dans Les Francaises, Les Nuits de Paris, Les Contemporaines, Les Parisiennes, Le Pay- 
san et la paysanne pervertis. 

14. Voir en particulier Dr. Iwan Bloch, déja cité. 

15. Xavier de Montépin, “Les Communistes en 1780,” dans L’Assemblée Nationale 
d’Avril-Mai 1849; Pierre Leroux, “Lettre sur le Fouriérrisme,” dans La Revue Sociale, 
Mars, 1850; Emile Girardin, “Rétif et Fourier,’ dans La Presse du 28 Septembre 1852; 
Vallery-Radot dans La Revue Bleue, 1890; Pringault, “Rétif communiste,” dans Le Mer- 
cure de France du 16 Décembre 1013. 

16. Ses projets d’organisation les plus clairs sont exposés dans L’Andrographe. Voir aussi 
L’Ecole des péres, 111, 370, et Les Veillées du Marais, 1, 45. 

17. Les Nuits de Paris, p. 1554. A compléter par cette autre remarque: “Chaque domaine 
sera composé de 100 arpents de terre labourable, 10 arpents de prés, 3 arpents de vigne et 


2 


2 arpents de bois” dans les N. de P., p. 1534. Tout est réglé. Rien ne doit rester inutilisé, 
improductif. 
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imp6ts sont écrasants pour la masse; ils devraient étre répartis entre 
toutes les classes. 

Il ne se plaint pas de la justice dans ses récits; son pére d’ailleurs 
avait été procureur fiscal, puis juge de la commune de Sacy et Rétif 
est sensible a l’honneur que sa famille en a tiré. 

Mais par contre, Le Thesmographe tout entier est un projet de 
réforme de la justice; de lois pour supprimer ou simplifier les procés 
dont la longueur et la complication ruinent les bourgeois et surtout les 
paysans; de suggestions pour supprimer “toutes les finesses, les atroci- 
tés, les pilleries qui se font dans les campagnes, dont la basse judicature 
est la désolation.”** 

A propos du paysan encore nous avions vu que l’impression qui se 
dégageait de ces descriptions était celle du bonheur dans le travail et la 
frugalité; c’est l’impression qu’en retient Paul Bourget (et son erreur 
aussi) dans sa préface a La Vie de mon pére, en 1933: “Le paysan dans 
l’Ancien Régime n’était donc pas (de tels textes le prouvent jusqu’a 
l’évidence) le vilain corvéable a merci que la Révolution aurait éman- 
cipé,” mais un étre heureux dans sa vie saine. 

De la noblesse cependant il est peu question. 

Passions aux réflexions sociales. Nous y voyons, dans Les Frangaises, 
par exemple, qu’ “il est vrai que nos paysans sont fort malheureux,”"” 
un peu moins cependant que ne |’étaient les serfs: qu’il faudrait obtenir 
“une diminution des travaux champétres”’; “on ne souffrira plus que les 
femmes servent de bétes de somme’””’ et vieillissent avant l’age. D’ail- 
leurs cette pauvreté est causée surtout par la noblesse qui abuse de ses 
priviléges:*' et le résultat en est la dépopulation des campagnes; car si 
“les hommes étaient certains d’étre nourris sur le sol qui les a vu naitre, 
ils ne abandonneraient pas pour aller surcharger les villes du fardeau 
de la misére.”** Et l'une des principales causes de la pauvreté des cam- 
pagnes, ce sont les immenses propriétés des nobles, laissées en friche 
a cause de la chasse ou simplement par incurie.* 


18. Le Thesmographe, p. 14. 

19. Les Frangaises, 1v, 41. Voir aussi Le Thesmographe, p. 126: “Le XVIII* siécle, ou 
l'inégalité est portée au plus haut point possible, a l’esclavage prés.” 

20. Les Gynographes, p 121. Egalement “La Fille de Campagne” dans Les Francaises, 1, 
p. 20: “La fille paysanne, grossi¢rement élevée, est au-dessous de la fille sauvage; elle a 
souffert la faim, elle est courbée de bonne heure sous les fardeaux; on la force & un rude 
travail; elle n’est la plus aimable que comparée au garcon, encore plus accablé, plus 
grossier, ordinairement dur, brutal, méchant.” 

21. “Si les nobles voulaient faire 4 la Réforme le sacrifice d’une distinction aussi 
embarrassante, ils acquéreraient des droits éternels 4 la reconnaissance du genre humain” 
(L’Andrographe, p. 123). 

22. Les Veillées du Marais, 1, 478. 

23. Rétif se retrouve 1A avec Arthur Young dans ses Travels in France (a la date du 
29 adut 1787 par exemple). 
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Les effets facheux des sentiments de classe se font violemment sentir 
dans les petites villes de province “ou les sots préjugés d’une orgueilleuse 
bourgeoisie étouffent ’humanité.”* Et la noblesse devrait bien renoncer 
a ses priviléges, si génants et si injustes.”° 

A la ville, toujours d’aprés la théorie, qui cette fois se rapproche de 
l’expérience personnelle, les ouvriers sont malheureux: la misére les 
pousse vers le vice; ils forment une race d’hommes abétis, dont le seul 
plaisir est de s’enivrer crapuleusement, dans d’infames cabarets. Et 
pourtant Rétif ne réclame pas, chose curieuse, de grandes améliorations 
pour eux: “Le salaire des ouvrages sera médiocre dans notre Royaume, 
car le travailleur étant de la classe la moins policée, le paiement exorbi- 
tant le rendrait intraitable, difficile a diriger.””’ Rétif, qui avait pour- 
tant bien souffert des bas salaires, sacrifie ses désirs personnels a la 
cause sociale. 


Mais il demande des modifications: les régles des corporations sont 
d’une dureté qui va jusqu’a l’injustice.” Par ailleurs le travail est per- 
pétuellement interrompu par le chémage obligatoire des fétes: “Pour- 
quoi au milieu de la semaine ces fétes qui cassent les bras aux ouvriers, 
nuisent aux travaux de la campagne, portent 4 la débauche les artisans 
des villes, ou les privent du nécessaire?”’** et Rétif demande leur remise 
obligatoire au dimanche. I] semble alors avoir oublié les seuls bons jours 


d’Auxerre, ceux ou il employait sa liberté 4 faire la lecture 4 Madame 
Parangon, a se promener avec les jeunes filles qu’il aimait, ou a danser, 
—presque les seuls moments dont il se soit souvenu dans ses Mémoires. 

Enfin il se préoccupe longuement du sort des mendiants, surtout de 
ceux d’origine paysanne, réduits a la misére.”° 


24. Les Nuits de Paris, p. 1604. 

25. “Vous étes riches, vous étes nobles et n’en avez que de plus grandes obligations a 
la société qui vous honore de ses distinctions. . . . Vous devez distribuer de la terre aux 
pauvres gens de la campagne, afin qu’ils vivent et qu’ils élévent des enfants. Vous étes 
coupables d’un crime horrible en retenant ces terrains inutiles, qui anéantissent des généra- 
tions” (Les Francaises, 11, 135-138). 

26. Les Nuits de Paris, p. 1524. Il attribue méme la fermentation pré-révolutionnaire dans 
les basses classes 4 la hausse des salaires: “Prenez garde, Philosophes, l'amour de I"humanité 
peut vous égarer. Ce que vous appelez le mieux pourrait étre le pire. Il ne faut pas que 
le peuple gagne trop: il ressemble aux estomacs que trop de nourriture engorge et rend 
paresseux; en croyant bien faire, croyez en mon expérience, vous pouvez tout perdre. 
Et vous, magistrats . . . une révolution funeste se prépare, l’esprit d’insubordination se 
propage. C’est dans la classe la plus basse qu’il fermente sourdement. . . . Les femmes des 
ouvriers méme sentent l’abus des augmentations folles des salaires, qui tourne la téte a des 
hommes grossiers” (Les Nuits de Paris, p. 1488). 

27. “Vous voyez un compagnon menuisier réduit 4 l’auméne parce qu’il avait fait une 
entreprise sans étre maitre; on lui a tout enlevé; il végéte aujourd’hui” (Les Veillées du 
Marais, 1, 438). 

28. Le Thesmographe, p. 150. Voir aussi dans Les Frangaises, 1, 179, tout un poéme con- 
sacré & cette méme idée. 

29. Le Thesmographe, pp. 557-586; La Découverte Australe, tv, 132. 
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Nous constatons ainsi combien l’opposition est frappante entre les 
actes, les souvenirs, les impressions, la vie de l’auteur, d’une part, et ses 
idées et ses conceptions sociales d’autre part. Nous allons maintenant 
essayer d’en présenter une explication. 

La question qui se pose donc est celle-ci: Pourquoi Rétif peint-il la 
société d’une facon différente dans ses descriptions et dans ses projets 
de réforme? 

Ses descriptions de mceurs donnent une impression particuliérement 
heureuse de Saci et des villages environnants. Or Rétif avait été trés 
heureux chez lui dans sa famille. I] respectait et adorait ses parents: il 
donne souvent sa mére en modéle;*° quant a son pére, il nous l’a montré 
idéalisé dans La Vie de mon pére, et V’affection et admiration qu’il lui 
portait l’ont amené a donner une importance démesurée et un caractére 
sacré a l’autorité paternelle.® La vie de travail constant, mais équilibrée 
et saine, qu il menait 4 Saci, était bien celle qui lui convenait, il l’a dit 
bien des fois. 


En ovire il est, sincérement, un amant de la nature. II n’y voit pas 
encore a ce moment prétexte a des effusions lyriques, cela viendra plus 
tard,** mais il l’aime de tous ses sens, jouissant avec délices de ses courses 
a travers la campagne, recueillant des impressions matérielles qui ne 
s’effaceront jamais mais iront au contraire toujours en s’embellissant. 


Comme il est enfant, parfaitement ignorant du reste du monde, la 
grossiéreté de la vie campagnarde ne le choque pas; comme sa famille 
est a l’aise, il n’est pas sensible a la misére autour de lui. 

Remarquons aussi en passant combien ses premiéres impressions si 
vives nous sont rendues avec vérité, fraicheur, avec leur mentalité en- 
fantine, dans les ceuvres rédigées cependant bien des années plus tard. 

A Auxerre, apprenti imprimeur, sa vie est beaucoup plus dure. II n’a 
plus la protection de sa famille, ni surtout la certitude orgueilleuse 
d’étre le fils d’un des premiers hommes du village. La campagne, il ne 
la retrouve plus que dans ses promenades.** Et par contre son existence 
s’est singuliérement compliquée, sa vie sentimentale est agitée de pas- 
sions violentes;** puis aussi il profite largement des plaisirs offerts: mais 
il les paie par des remords, par le sens du péché qu’il tient de sa premiére 





30. Lire surtout dans Les Contemporaines la trés jolie nouvelle intitulée “La Femme de 
laboureur,” ainsi que plusieurs passages de Monsieur Nicolas et de La Vie de mon pére. 

31. Cela atteint des proportions monstrueuses dans La Prévention nationale et dans La 
Malédiction paternelle. 
32. Il mélera alors le sentiment de la nature 4 un sentimentalisme moral facile, comme 
dans la seconde moitié de Monsieur Nicolas. 

33. Promenades qui d’ailleurs tiennent une place énorme dans ses récits. 

34. Sa grande passion est alors pour Madame Parangon (Madame Fournier). 
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formation, et dans lequel d’ailleurs il se complait; le sentiment de sa 
déchéance est trés vif, il est humilié, malheureux. 

Il le devient bien davantage a Paris, ot il méne une vie de débauche 
qui le déséquilibre, et ou son travail, mal rétribué, le laisse dans la géne. 
Ceci explique son pessimisme, et il comprend et plaint les malheureux 
comme lui. 

I] avait fait un gros effort pour retrouver la vie de famille; il s’était 
marié; mais la vie commune avec une mégére devient rapidement un 
enfer;* tout était manqué encore une fois. 

Alors, tout naturellement, il s’échappe, il s’évade. II écrit, pour fuir 
la vie quotidienne, sur la période heureuse de sa vie, qu’il voit comme un 
paradis perdu. D’ailleurs il regrette moins l’abondance matérielle que la 
poésie rustique et l’atmosphére morale de pureté, d’innocence. II idéalise 
peut-étre par regret et par vanité; ou du moins, il ne se souvient que des 
beaux aspects.*° 

D’Auxerre, ot sa vie fut plus trouble, le tableau sera moins beau. 
Et sur Paris, il écrira pour se plaindre et se soulager; mais aussi son 
imagination sensuelle et artistique avait été frappée par Ie pittoresque 
et le dynamisme de la ville, et il les décrit en des morceaux certes plus 
vigoureux et plus vivants que Mercier dans son Tableau de Paris. 

Enfin, plus tard dans sa vie, il recoit l’influence du sentimentalisme 
lyrique et du culte de la nature a la Rousseau; M. Trahard a traité 
ce sujet et montré a les tendances contemporaines avaient en- 
couragé Rétif dans sa voie.* 

Donc Rétif décrit la ville par intérét psychologique, par intérét de 
pittoresque, et pour se soulager, se plaindre avec le peuple dont il sort; 
il reste toujours paysan, cependant, et considérera les ouvriers comme 
d’un autre milieu que lui-méme. 

Ses descriptions de la campagne rendent une note différente: il les 
fait pour s’évader dans le passé embelli ot il avait été heureux. 

Si nous cherchons maintenant les raisons que Rétif pouvait avoir de 
se lancer dans des projets de réforme, nous constatons que cet homme 
toujours mené par un orgueil fou, n’avait guére en somme de quoi satis- 
faire cet orgueil. Son pére tant admiré, avait toute sa vie dirigé sa 
famille, so tout autour de lui et plus ou moins gouverné son 
village; lui, il a deja échoue | pour sa famille et doit se contenter de 


35. Outre Momiuer Nicolas, voir surtout La Femme infidéle et ieainee Saxancour, 
dont les peintures semblent cependant bien exagérées. 

36. Est-il conscient de ce besoin d’évasion et d’idéalisation? Un seul passage dans toute 
son ceuvre contredit le mythe de la campagne paradisiaque (L’Andrographe, p. 184) ot 
il se rend compte qu’il a changé depuis son enfance. 

37. Pierre Trahard, Les Maitres de la sensibilité au XVIII* siécle, Tome tv, Paris, 1933. 
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souvenirs pour se créer une vie sentimentale; mais s’il pouvait par ses 
livres tout au moins, gouverner les hommes? Et emporté par son utopie, 
Rétif réve d’agir sur la société toute entiére, d’en bouleverser les fonde- 
ments, de la réorganiser dans ses plus petits détails. Quelle compensation 
ce serait 1a a l’injustice qui lui est faite! 

Mais il faut prouver la nécessité de ces projets de réforme. Et Rétif 
abandonnant ses descriptions subjectives, ses impressions et ses sou- 
venirs, s’efforce alors de considérer le monde sous son aspect social, d’un 
point de vue purement objectif . . . et pessimiste par surcroit, pour 
souligner la nécessité d’un changement. 

D’ailleurs il n’avait pas grand effort 4 faire pour considérer la société 
qui l’entoure sous un jour sombre. D’abord, il était en proie, personnelle- 
ment, a des difficultés perpétuelles, 4 des chicaneries ou il n’avait pas 
toujours tort, 4 des chagrins qui augmentaient son amertune.** 

Enfin Rétif dont les descriptions étaient si personnelles, n’ignore pas 
les réclamations sociales de son époque; elles l’ont influencé; il s’en 
est fait l’écho, et il est remarquable que ses principales critiques d’avant 
la Révolution soient précisément celles que l'on trouve formulées dans 
les Cahiers de ’89. Il avait donc les yeux ouverts, mais ne se faisait pas 
indifférement l’avocat de toutes les réclamations. Il y avait un choix 
a faire. 

Et ce choix sera fait, en quelque mesure, sous l’influence des Physio- 
crates,** dont les théories devaient plaire a Rétif. Le paysan est le mem- 
bre essentiel de la société: son travail est “le travail productif, le premier 
de tous, celui dont il serait 4 souhaiter que tout le monde s’occupat, au 
moins quelques heures par jour.’*° “Le seul état 4 encourager c’est 
lagriculture” ;** tandis que le travail du commergcant et de l’ouvrier, 
sans doute nécessaire aussi, n’est pas productif. 

Pour placer le paysan a un rang d’importance, il fallait donc souligner 
son malheur, l’injustice avec laquelle il était traité, montrer que sa 
charge, trop lourde, l’empéchait de donner son plein rendement et 
favorisait la dépopulation des campagnes. 

Par ailleurs l’espéce de dureté qu’il montre, dans ses projets, envers 
l’ouvrier, s’explique suivant ces mémes théories physiocrates; son tra- 
vail n’étant pas productif, l’ouvrier est infiniment moins intéressant, la 





38. Rappelons ses démélés avec ses éditeurs, sa vie de ménage orageuse et le grand chagrin 
que lui causa le mariage malheureux de sa fille Agnés ainsi que les persécutions de son 
gendre. 

39. Cette influence, partiellement tout au moins, est indéniable. Mais les preuves justi- 
ficatives nécessiteraient, et mériteraient d’ailleurs, une étude toute spéciale. 

40. Le Thesmographe, p. 108. 

41. Le Palais Royal, 111, 170. 
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race ne doit surtout pas s’en augmenter au détriment des paysans; 
d’ailleurs le travail de louvrier l’abétit, n’en peut faire qu’une espéce 
d’étre inférieur. Nous retrouvons 1a la méfiance et le mépris instinctifs 
du paysan envers l’ouvrier; car Rétif est resté paysan dans lame, 
malgré ses années de travail 4 l’imprimerie et son séjour prolongé a la 
ville.” 

Ainsi donc dans ses projets de réforme, partant de faits objectifs, il 
évolue dans le domaine du raisonnement pur, aboutissant 4 des idées 
souvent utopiques, et il néglige provisoirement son expérience trop per- 
sonnelle, ses impressions parfois déformées. 

De ces diverses observations nous tirons donc une conclusion: c’est 
que Rétif est capable de dissocier sa vie et ses idées, phénoméne assez 
commun; mais que dans la vie méme il sépare son existence propre de 
ce qu’il a vu en spectateur. II a fait ses récits et ses mémoires de sou- 
venirs, d’impressions, d’imaginations; c’est pourquoi cette partie de 
son ceuvre est subjective, vivante, parfois émouvante, et posséde de 
réelles qualités littéraires. 

D’autre part ses projets de réforme, d’un style si différent, ne sont 
plus basés sur l’€motion mais sur le raisonnement; il n’y fait plus 
toujours entrer la vie qu’il a connue lui-méme (se rendant compte qu’il 
a été a certains moments privilégié) mais celle qu’il a vu vivre autour 
de lui, et qui concorde mieux avec l’histoire: et il recompose ces faits 
objectifs, influencé par les idées de l’époque. 

C’est cette dissociation par conséquent, et les précautions qu’elle 
implique dans l’estimation du jugement de Rétif sur son temps, qui ne 
devront pas étre négligées lors de toute lecture des ceuvres de Rétif de 
la Bretonne. 


ARMAND BEGUE 


Columbia University 





42. La facilité avec laquelle Rétif passe du rdle de conteur a celui de théoricien est trés 
remarquable; il change entitrement de ton, de style, d’esprit, et cela souvent dans une méme 
ceuvre: la théorie s’intercale sous forme de lettre, discours, sermon etc. et tombe souvent 
au milieu du récit, sans rapport avec lui. 








BAUDELAIRE, BALZAC ET LES 
CORRESPONDANCES 





IL SEMBLE DIFFICILE, & la lumiére de travaux récents, d’accorder au- 
jourd’hui a l’influence d’Edgar Allan Poe sur l’ceuvre en prose et en 
vers de Baudelaire, l'importance prépondérante qu’on lui accordait 
naguére." Récemment encore, et de facon d’ailleurs quelque peu arbi- 
traire, on essayait d’enlever 4 Poe, pour en faire hommage a Balzac, 
le rdle essentiel dans la production des Fleurs du mal.’ Ces attributions 
resteront sujettes 4 caution tant qu’on n’aura pas mieux pesé et défini 
en quoi consiste au juste une influence et comment elle fonctionne. La 
méthode littérale des passages paralléles peut bien servir 4 déceler les 
plagiats proprement dits. Dans le cas d’un poéte comme Baudelaire elle 
ne saurait remplacer l’étude attentive et patiente de certains éléments 
essentiels qui sont autant de l’ordre psychologique que littéraire, tel par 
exemple le fonctionnement de la mémoire poétique. Sur le caractére 
profondément personnel de la poésie de Baudelaire aucun doute possible 
et aucun, non plus, sur les nombreux emprunts, réminiscences et rappels 
dont sa poésie est pleine, ce qui n’a cependant pas empéché des critiques 
avertis de conclure a son originalité.® 


Au ceeur de la poétique et de la vie spirituelle de Baudeiaire figure 
la fameuse doctrine des “correspondances,” illustrée en particulier par 
le sonnet qui porte ce titre et résumée dans le vers bien connu 


Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 


On sait l’importance attachée par Baudelaire aux “correspondances,” 
non seulement dans ses poémes, mais dans ses essais de L’Art roman- 
tiqgue sur Wagner, Théophile Gautier et Victor Hugo. Elles sont déja 
indiquées dans le Salon de 1846 et dans La Fanfarlo, nouvelle d’inspira- 
tion balzacienne. Ceux qui ont étudié les sources des “correspondances” 





1. Voir Robert Vivier, L’Originalité de Baudelaire; André Ferran, L’Esthétique de 
Baudelaire; Enid Starkie, Baudelaire. L’auteur de cet article travaille & une mise au point 
de la question. 

2. Randolph Hughes, Baudelaire et Balzac (Mercure de France 1, x1, 1934). Le mot 
d’arbitraire s’applique ici 4 certaines réflexions de M. Hughes déclarant par exemple que 
tel vers de Baudelaire n’est pas dans Balzac mais qu’ “il aurait pu y étre.” Pour M. Hughes, 
Baudelaire n’est qu’un plagiaire. 

3. Voir en particulier Robert Vivier, of. cit. 
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n’ont pas négligé Balzac* mais ils ont oublié certaines pages essentielles, 
lesquelles offrent des analogies saisissantes avec la doctrine des corres- 
pondances en général et en particulier avec le fameux sonnet paru sous 
ce nom. 

Guidé par un sir instinct qui trahit de véritables affinités entre le 
romancier et le poéte, Baudelaire a pénétré d’une intuition trés sire le 
génie essentiel des grands romantiques, en les tirant visiblement du 
cété des mystiques et de Swedenborg. II a eu des premiers le mérite de 
deviner, sous le Balzac réaliste, celui qu’il a appelé un “poéte” et un 
“visionnaire passionné.’””” Dans le temps ou Baudelaire travaillait aux 
Fleurs du mal, sa chandelle brilant sur un exemplaire de Swedenborg,° 
Balzac s’était fait depuis longtemps le vulgarisateur en France du 
mystique suédois dans Louis Lambert, Séraphita, et autres ceuvres et, 
nous voudrions y insister, dans maintes pages du Lys dans la vallée. 
Poussé par ce qu’on a nommé “l’impérialisme mystique,” Balzac 
recommengait la lutte de Faust pour s’annexer le monde visible et in- 
visible et réduire a l’Un le Multiple. 

C’est pour assouvir son tourment de l’unité qu’il élaborait a l’aide des 
théosophes et des savants sa synthése ambitieuse basée sur l’unité de 
composition organique des corps, sur une théorie des fluides, de l’élec- 
tricité et des vibrations, sur la croyance a l’identité de la pensée, du son 
et de la lumiére. (Voyez Gambara et La Recherche de Vabsolu.)' Dans 
ce voyage a la recherche de |’Absolu nous savons qu’il s’attacha tout 
particuliérement 4 Swedenborg.* Le tourment poétique de Baudelaire 
était, quoique sur un plan plus modeste, de méme genre. S’il n’est pas 


4. Son nom ne figure pas dans |’étude la plus complete sur le sujet, celle de M. A. Chaix, 
La Correspondance des arts dans la poésie contemporaine. Vivier le cite 4 plusieurs reprises 
et Jean Pommier, dans La Mystique de Baudelaire, souligne bien la dette du potte envers 
Swedenborg a travers Balzac. Ferran est le plus complet sur le sujet. Aucun d’entre eux 
n’a prété attention aux pages de Balzac que nous commentons ici. 

5. Curiosités esthétiques (CEuvres, 1, 136). Art romantique (ibid., 473). Nous nous ser- 
vons pour Balzac et Baudelaire des éditions de La Pléiade. 

6. La Fanfarlo (CEuvres, 1, 530). M. Ferran se demande, a ce propos, si c’était bien sur 
Swedenborg et non plutét sur Séraphita de Balzac que Baudelaire pilissait si tard la nuit. 
Ferran, op. cit., p. 105. 

7. Sur Balzac philosophe Baudelaire insiste 4 plusieurs reprises. I] parle de ces romanciers 
méthodiques, ‘“‘jaloux des philosophes” et & qui il faut “un systéme de constitution 
naturelle.” “Balzac, ce grand esprit a essayé de fondre en un systéme unitaire et définitif 
différentes idées de Swedenborg, Mesmer, Marat, Goethe et Geoffroi Saint Hilaire.” Et il 
ajoute: “L’idée d’unité a aussi poursuivi Edgar Poe” (Giuvres Posthumes, pp. 249-251). 

8. Sur la dette de Balzac envers Swedenborg voir Fernand Baldensperger, Orientations 
étrangéres chez Balzac; J. Van der Elst, “Autour du Livre mystique,” RLC, janvier-mars 
1930; Sophie de Korwin-Piotrowska, Ba!zac et le monde slave. Pour Baudelaire et Sweden- 
borg, Enid Starkie, Baudelaire, pp. 182-184. Sur le réle de Mme Hanska dans I'’initiation 
swedenborgienne de Balzac les critiques ne sont pas d’accord et Van der Elst en particu- 
lier fait des réserves. 
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douteux qu’il eut, de trés bonne heure, un vrai culte pour Balzac,’ ce 
culte s’explique en grande partie par leur communion dans la méme foi 
mystique et en particulier dans les “correspondances” swedenborgiennes. 
Tous deux ont eu leur “magie” et leur “secret” tirés des mémes sources, 
et l’intuition poétique de Baudelaire est le double de la fameuse “spé- 
cialité” de Balzac.” 


. 


Pour ce qui touche au Lys dans la vallée, les critiques n’ont pas 
manqué d’en souligner le caractére mystique et swedenborgien"’ mais 
aucun, 4 notre connaissance, n’a pensé a le rapprocher spécifiquement 
des Correspondances de Baudelaire. Ce livre longtemps méconnu, et 
que le public et les lettrés boudent encore, a été pour Balzac la somme 
de ses aspirations et de toute la poésie dont il était capable. Sur le plan 
du réel, comme Séraphita sur celui de Vidéal, il y a fondu sa vie 
spirituelle et sentimentale. Solitude morale, opposition de la chair et 
de l’esprit, de l'amour platonique et sensuel, rien de plus baudelairien 
que les thémes majeurs du Lys dans la vallée. Au cours d’une véritable 
ascension mystique, et bien que le dénouement donne un certain démenti 
a la thése centrale,’” Balzac s’est efforcé de dépouiller 14 toute sa ma- 
térialité. Parmi ces pages, les plus proches de Baudelaire, nous voudrions 
le montrer, sont celles ot Balzac nous raconte comment, en désespoir 
de cause, pour exprimer sa passion et la faire partager 4 Mme de 
Mortsauf, Félix de Vandenesse emprunte 


le langage des fleurs et des choses muettes 


et “compose” pour son Henriette un double bouquet symbolique, le 
premier, bouquet d’“innocence,” pour rassurer la femme aimée sur la 
droiture de ses intentions, le second, bouquet d’ardeur et de passion, 
pour lui communiquer sa flamme. Balzac, notons le, n’a jamais été plus 
grand paysagiste que dans le Lys. Ses paysages de Touraine sont pleins 
de la fluidité et du murmure des eaux, aussi bien que de l’éclat et de 
la senteur des fleurs. Il y a 1a une composition de lieu vraiment para- 
disiaque et avec laquelle, lys et fleur elle-méme, Henriette de Mortsauf 
s’harmonise parfaitement. On se figure aisément les transports de 
Baudelaire se plongeant dans la lecture de ce roman si riche de sensa- 





9. Voir Ferran, op. cit., p. 532. 

10. La meilleure étude sur le monisme de Balzac est celle d’Ernst-Robert Curtius, Balzac. 
Voir également, pour la commune influence de Gall et de Lavater, Baldensperger, op. cit. 
et G. T. Clapton, “Lavater, Gall et Baudelaire,” RLC, avril-juin 1933. 

11. Voir F. Baldensperger, op cit., et Korwin-Piotrowska, op. cit. 

12. Regrets in extremis de Mme de Mortsauf sur son renoncement. 
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tions et d’idées, au moment ou il s’oriente vers les themes mystiques 
dont Elévation, Harmonie du Soir et Correspondances, en particulier, 
sont le type, poémes qui constituent par eux-mémes un “livre mystique” 
dans l’ensemble de son recueil décoré d’un titre emprunté au symbolisme 
floral. 


Faisons crédit 4 la mémoire du lecteur familier avec les vers du 
sonnet des Correspondances de Baudelaire et suivons Félix de Van- 
denesse dans la composition de ses bouquets. II y a plusieurs mois déja 
qu’il circonvient Mme de Mortsauf et qu’elle essaie de se réfugier dans 
l’amitié amoureuse. Elle n’a plus de fleurs dans les vases de son salon 
gris et Félix s’est promis de les remplir.’* Il part en chasse, non seule- 
ment en amoureux mais en philosophe et en poéte, et il agrémente tout 
de suite sa cueillette de réflexions systématiques: 

- Mais tout en les cueillant une a une [les fleurs], les coupant au pied, les ad- 
mirant, je pensai que les couleurs et les feuillages avaient une harmonie, une poésie 
qui se faisait jour dans l’entendement en charmant le regard, comme les phrases 
musicales réveillent mille souvenirs au fond des cceurs aimants et aimées.™ 


Sur quoi Félix revient 4 une hypothése chére a Balzac et qui est a la 
base de sa philosophie symboliste:*° 


Si la couleur est la lumiére organisée, ne doit-elle pas avoir un sens comme les 
combinaisons de I’air ont le leur? 


Aidé des deux enfants de Mme de Mortsauf, Félix se met a la composi- 
tion de deux bouquets symboliques: 


. . . deux bouquets par 'esquels j’essayai de peindre un sentiment. 


Le premier bouquet est chargé de “peindre” |’ “innocence.” Il est bleu 
et blanc. Henriette comprend le sens de ce blason. Elle “le déchiffre 
secrétement” et jette a Félix “un de ces regards incisifs qui ressemblent 
au cri d’un malade touché dans sa plaie.” C’est ici que Félix se montre 
trés averti de la doctrine des “synesthésies” et des expériences faites 
dans ce domaine. I] connait l’orgue des couleurs du fameux Pére 
Castel:*° 





13. Il conviendrait ici, & propos de ses “correspondances” cherchées, de se souvenir 
du soin particulier mis par Balzac & harmoniser, dans ses descriptions, les teintes de ses 
mobiliers et costumes et a les adapter 4 la psychologie des personnages et des sujets. On sait 
comment Flaubert l’a imité en cela. 

14. Toutes les italiques sont notres. 

15. On sait que dans Gambara Balzac a appliqué ce symbolisme 4 une théorie des sons. 

16. Sur le Pére Castel voir Chaix, op. cit., et G. L. Van Roosbroeck, The Legend of the 
Decadents, p. 21 f. Son étude sur le fameux sonnet des voyelles de Rimbaud nous permet 
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J’inventai donc la théorie du Pére Castel au profit de Vamour, et retrouvai pour 
elle une science perdue en Europe ou les fleurs de |’écritoire remplacent les pages 
écrites en Orient avec des couleurs embaumées. Quel charme, que de faire exprimer 
ses sensations par ces filles du soleil, les sceurs des fleurs écloses sous les rayons de 
l’amour. 


Et la chasse aux fleurs symboliques continue. Félix se pique au jeu 
de ce qu’il nomme son “ceuvre poétique,” faisant des fleurs “une étude 
approfondie, moins en botaniste qu’en poéte, étudiant plus leur esprit 
que leur forme.” C’est au cours de ces excursions botaniques qu’il entre 
de plus en plus dans la voie de la méditation et qu’il découvre le sym- 
bolisme. Le passage ou il en expose les principes, et les exemples dont 
il les illustre, font penser 4 Senancour que Balzac utilise visiblement:" 


Il est dans la natuie des effets dont les signifiances sont sans bornes, et qui 
s’élévent 4 la hauteur des plus grandes conceptions morales. 


Félix cite comme exemples une bruyére fleurie, “un coin de forét 
environné de roches ruineuses .. . et d’at sort le cri de l’orfraie,”’** 
“une lande chaude’”’ ot il rencontre 


. une fleur sublime et solitaire, une pulsatille au pavillon de soie violette étalé 
pour ses étamines d’or: image attendrissante de ma blanche idole, seule dans sa 
vallée. 


L’image suivante, utilisée par nombre de symbolistes, nous raméne bien 
prés de certains vers du sonnet des Correspondances: 


La Nature est un iemple ot de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe a travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers .. .” 


Soit une longue allé de forét semblable & quelque nef de cathédrale, ou les arbres 
sont des piliers, o& leurs branches forment les arceaux de la voite, au bout de la- 
queile une clairiére lointaine aux jours mélangés d’ombres ou nuancés par les teintes 
rouges du couchant poind 4 travers les feuilles et montre comme les vitraux coloriés 
d’un cheeur plein d’oiseaux qui chantent . . . Jetez sur ces tableaux des torrents de 
soleil ruisselant comme des ondes nourrissantes, tant6t des amas de nuées grises 
alignées comme les rides au front d’un vieillard, tantét les tons froids d’un ciel 
faiblement orangé, sillonnés de bandes d’un bleu pale; puis écoutez: vous entendrez 
d’indéfinissables harmonies au milieu d’un silence qui confond. 


de rattacher, 4 travers Baudelaire, le bouquet de Balzac & l’essentiel des expériences sym- 
bolistes. 

17. Comme I’a utilisé, ca et 1A, Baudelaire. Voir Vivier, op. cit., Index. 

18. Les Orfraies furent un des titres originaux de son livre auquel pensa Baudelaire. 
La Fanfarlo (CGiuvres, 1, 534-535). 

19. Au chapitre m de son livre M. Pommier rapproche de ces vers Hugo, Chateau- 
briand, Gérard de Nerval et d'autres. Il ne mentionne pas ce passage significatif de Balzac. 
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Ce paysage ou le silence parle et chante jette Félix en de profondes 
réflexions. Dans le bouquet qu’il compose “avec le suave abandon des 
poétes” il admire “ces fugitives allégories” ou “se peignaient les phases 
les plus contrastantes de la vie humaine.” 

Sa mémoire désormais va “marier a ces grandes scénes . . . le souvenir 
de l’Ame alors épandue sur la nature.” Concentré dans ce bouquet bleu 
et blanc, le paysage tout entier n’est plus lui-méme qu’un vaste symbole 
de la femme aimée, la fleur vivante, 

. . . la souveraine dont la robe blanche ondoyait dans les taillis, flottait sur les 


pelouses, et dont la pensée s’élevait, comme un fruit promis, de chaque calice plein 
d’étamines amoureuses. 


Le bouquet a produit son effet: 


Aucune déclaration, nulle preuve de passion insensée n’eut de contagion plus 
violente que ces symphonies de fleurs, o% mon désir trompé me faisait déployer 
les efforts que Beethoven exprimait avec ses notes; retours profonds sur lui-méme, 
élans prodigieux vers le ciel. 


Ici parait Swedenborg, a la faveur d’un petit mot dont il faut se 
rappeler l’importance dans le systéme du mystique suédois, le mot méme 
qui sert de titre au sonnet célébre de Baudelaire. I] reviendra souvent 
sous sa plume dans ses essais déja mentionnés de L’Art romantique et 
il linsérera dans son résumé de la poétique de Poe, qui, lui, ne le men- 


tionne pas et que Baudelaire rapproche ainsi de Swedenborg:”° 


Vous comprendrez cette délicieuse correspondance par le détail d’un bouquet, 
comme d’aprés un fragment de poésie vous comprendriez Saadi. 


La correspondance des parfums mentionnée dans le sonnet des Cor- 
respondances, et qui sert de théme 4 certains des plus beaux poémes 
de Baudelaire, n’est pas oubliée par Balzac qui parle de leur “harmonie 
voilée.” Aprés le bouquet bleu et blanc d’ “innocence,” Félix, piqué au 
jeu, compose un deuxiéme bouquet d’ardeur et de passion. Balzac, pour 
le décrire, emploie, dans la suite de sa description, toute la palette d’un 
coloriste. Ici les parfums et les couleurs “se répondent.” Il y a deux 
dominantes, la premiére d’odeur, l’autre de couleur. Le parfum domi- 
nant du bouquet c’est celui de la flouve odorante: 


Une petite herbe, Ja flouve odorante,” est un des plus puissants principes de cette 
harmonie voilée.” 





20. “Notes nouvelles sur Edgar Allan Poe” (E. A. Poe, Histoires, La Pléiade, mm, 711). 

21. On le voit, pour Balzac, comme pour Senancour et Baudelaire, le symbolisme en 
botanique n’exclut pas la précision. Nous connaissons les recherches patientes de Balzac 
touchant la fleur mystique de Séraphita et celles de Baudelaire pour établir le frontispice 
des sept “fleurs du mal”; cf. Pommier, op. cit., p. 74. 

22. “Il est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’enfants, Doux comme le hautbois, verts 
comme les prairies. . . .” 
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C’est la un parfum pénétrant et tenace* que “personne ne peut garder 
sur soi impunément” et qui “communique a tous les étres l’ivresse de 
la fécondation.” A chaque teinte du bouquet bariolé composé par Félix 
et 4 chaque forme florale est attaché un sens spirituel et poétique et les 
fleurs nous sont présentées, tour 4 tour, comme les symboles de 
Vhumilité, innocence, la priére, l’espérance et des tourments de l’4me.”* 

L’“harmonie voilée” du bouquet de Félix se dévoile peu a peu et, 
soudain, 


Du sein de ce prolixe torrent d’amour qui déborde, s’élance un magnifique double 
pavot rouge accompagné de ses glands préts a s’ouvrir, déployant les flamméches de 
son incendie au-dessus des jasmins étoilés et dominant la pluie incessante du pollen, 


beau nuage qui papillote dans l’air en reflétant le jour dans ses mille parcelles 
luisantes! 


Par l’adjectif “prolixe” au début de ce passage c’est bien au “langage 
des fleurs et des choses muettes” de Baudelaire que nous initie Balzac, 
en méme temps qu’a la symbolique des parfums, et c’est bien en termes 
d’“idées” et de “discours” que Félix interpréte sa “construction” : 


Quelle femme ennivrée par la senteur de l’Aphrodise cachée dans la flouve, ne 
comprendra ce luxe d’idées soumises, cette blanche tendresse troublée par des 
mouvements indomptés, et ce rouge désir de l’amour qui demande un bonheur refusé 
dans les luttes cent fois recommencées de la passion contenue, infatigable, éternelle? 
Mettez ce discours dans la lumiére d’une croisée, afin d’en montrer les frais détails, 
les délicates oppositions . . .” et “la souveraine émue sera bien prés de s’abandonner, 
il faudra qu’un ange ou la voix de son enfant la retienne au bord de l’abime. 


Balzac, remarquons le ici, est plus charnel et voluptueux dans son 
symbolisme que Baudelaire. Son “harmonie voilée” ou, comme il dit, 
son “discours” est un véritable aphrodisiaque et un talisman. C’est 
beaucoup plus d’envoiiter que d’élever que le machiavélique Félix se 
préoccupe, mais aphrodisiaque, talisman et envoiitement ne sont pas 
étrangers aux compositions de Baudelaire. Ils constituent méme 
essence de sa poésie. 





23. Baudelaire insiste sur cette ténacité des parfums: 


“Tl est de forts parfums pour qui toute matiére 
Est poreuse. . .” (Le Flacon). 


24. Nous rejoignons ici Mme Hanska. On a retrouvé dans ses journaux intimes, con- 
servés dans la collection Lovenjoul, des notes sur ce genre de “correspondances,” des em- 
blémes et des analogies semblables ainsi que de délicats poémes sur les fleurs et des ré- 
flexions sur le symbolisme des couleurs. “Balzac devait se préter 4 ce charmant symbolisme, 
car trés souvent il joint 4 ses lettres un camélia, un pétale de rose, qu’il charge de mille 
pensées” (Korwin-Piotrowska, op. cit., p. 254). C’est & ce propos sans doute que M. Pom- 
mier écrit: “S'il n’y avait pas eu, au fond de I’Ukraine, un petit cercle de femmes touché 
par les révélations d’un halluciné, peut-étre le mot et l’idée de “correspondances,” avec 
tout ce qui s’y attache, auraient-ils manqué au renouvellement de la fin du XIX° siécle” 
(op. cit., p. 155). 
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Pour terminer, Félix de Vandenesse se retourne vers |’ceuvre faite, 
la trouve bonne et conclut: 

Que donne-t-on 4 Dieu? des parfums, de la lumiére et des chants, les expressions 
les plus épurées de notre nature. Eh! bien, tout ce qu’on offre 4 Dieu n’était-il pas 
offert 4 l'amour dans ce poéme de fleurs lumineuses qui bourdonnait incessamment 
ses mélodies au caeur, en y caressant des voluptés cachées, des espérances inavouées, 


des illusions qui s’enflamment et s’éteignent comme des fils de la Vierge par une nuit 
chaude? 


A la fin de cette prestigieuse composition, comme Baudelaire au dernier 
vers du fameux sonnet, Balzac élargit son symbolisme et chante, comme 
Baudelaire, “les transports de l’esprit et des sens,” 4 travers une triple 
gamme de sensations conjuguées. Remplacons dans la premiére phrase 
de la citation ci-dessus lumiére et chants par couleurs et sons et, avec 
les parfums, nous serons bien prés du vers ou. Baudelaire a si heureuse- 
ment résumé son symbolisme. 


Ce n’est pas le lieu de suivre ici, dans tous ses méandres, le sym- 
bolisme du Lys dans la vallée et ses “correspondances.” Constatons 
simplement que: (1) la doctrine des synesthésies est de facon parfaite- 
ment consciente et systématique exposée et utilisée ici par Balzac; (2) 
le sonnet des Correspondances, son titre et son vers le plus significatif 


y sont préfigurés en de saisissantes et presque littérales analogies. Cause 
et effet, non pas, ni source directe, car la doctrine des “‘correspondances,” 
swedenborgienne dans son essence, a été transmise 4 Baudelaire, ainsi 
d’ailleurs qu’a Balzac, par bien des intermédiaires.” Si, d’autre part, 
un morceau est bien au ton des piéces symbolistes et mystiques les plus 
fameuses de Baudelaire, ce sont ces pages du Lys dans la vallée. Autant 
et plus que bien d’autres romans de Balzac mis en avant récemment 
comme ayant influencé Baudelaire,” il est permis de croire que les 
réminiscences du Lys, et surtout des pages qui nous décrivent avec tant 
de soin et de réflexions la composition du bouquet mystique, n’ont pas 
manqué d’informer et d’imprégner l’imagination du poéte des Fleurs 
du mal. 

Les historiens des synesthésies et des “correspondances” n’ont plus 
le droit d’ignorer ce document essentiel qui rapproche étroitement 
Baudelaire de Balzac. Platonicien et mystique dans sa conception de 
l’amour, symbolique et swedenborgien dans son essence, |’influence du 





25. Cf. Vivier et Pommier, op. cit., passim. Ferran, op. cit., “Les Phares.” 
26. M. Hughes, dans l’article cité plus haut, prétend ne voir dans le potme Bénédiction 
de Baudelaire qu’un plagiat de L’Enfant maudit de Balzac. 
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Lys dans la vallée s’encadre bien dans l’évolution de Baudelaire 
s’élevant, sous l’influence de Swedenborg, précisément, de l’amour char- 
nel 4 l’amour mystique, du vampire a l’ange et 4 la madone.” 

Récis MicHAup 
University of Illinois 





27. Cf. Enid Starkie, op. cit., p. 182 f. Nous ferons notres les conclusions de M. Pommier 
(op. cit., p. 155), & propos de Balzac: “Celui-ci fut le guide du jeune poéte dans ces 
royaumes de I’anormal, du nébuleux et du fantaisiste, dont un Allemand, un Suédois et un 
Suisse avaient tracé la carte. Tu duca ...e tu maestro. . . . Eparses dans l’ceuvres du 
romancier, ces spéculations se sont condensées sous la main du poéte. Les fougueuses 
créations de Balzac ne lui laissaient pas le loisir d'une méditation souvent reprise et 
creusée. I] appartint 4 Baudelaire d’adapter plus spécialement les théories mystiques 4 ia 
poésie et aux beaux-arts, en les soumettant au contrdle d’un génie également doué pour 
abstraction et la plastique.” 








LE VOYAGE AND L’ALBATROS: 
THE FIRST TEXT 





1 


“EST-CE UNE EPREUVE?” 
Asselineau to Baudelaire, February 1859 


ANYONE who has worked on the text and editions of the Fleurs du 
mal has become aware of what has seemed an ignis fatuus to many 
Baudelairians: an elusive first text of Le Voyage and L’Albatros. The 
two poems appear in the Fleurs du mal only in the second edition, in 
1861; they had been published previously, together with Sisina, in the 
Revue Frangaise of April 10, 1859. But the first bibliography of 
Baudelaire, published the year after his death by La Fizeliére and 
Decaux, indicates an earlier publication, under the date of 1860: 

Le Voyage, poéme, suivi de l’Albatros, dédié & M. Maxime du Camp, par Ch. 
Baudelaire. Honfleur, s.d. ni nom d’imp. 

Cette publication est restée 4 l'état de placard d’imprimerie et n’a été tiré, dans 
cet état, qu’a cinq ou six exemplaires. 


Il y en a un entre les mains de M. Max. du Camp, et un autre dans la collection 
de M. A. P.-Malassis, 4 Alencon. 


Cet admirable poéme, que la plupart des amis de Baudelaire considérent comme 
son chef-d’ceuvre, a paru dans la deuxiéme édition des Fleurs du Mal, p. 305-313." 


This item is not mentioned in the “Pincebourde” of 1872,’ the biblio- 
graphical section of which was contributed by Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, 
and reprinted by him, with a supplementary note, in his Lundis d’un 
chercheur in 1894. Its existence is, however, confirmed by a letter from 
Asselineau to Baudelaire, published in the Crépet biography,’ and there 
dated “[23 ou 24 février 1859],” a dating which, as we shall see pres- 
ently, is open to a slight correction. In this letter Asselineau, thanking 
Baudelaire for Le Voyage and L’Albatros, says: 





1. A. de la Fizeliére et G. Decaux, Essai de bibliographie contemporaine: Charles Baude- 
laire, Librairie des Bibliophiles, 1868, p. 34, no. 68. 

2. Charles Baudelaire, souvenirs, correspondances, bibliographie, suivie de piéces inédites, 
Pincebourde, 1872. (The item in Antoine Laporte: Baudelaire et Roger de Beauvoir, Bi- 
bliographie, 1884, is obviously copied from La Fizeliére and Decaux.) 

3. Eugéne Crépet, Charles Baudelaire, étude biographique, revue et complétée par 
Jacques Crépet, suivie des Baudelairiana d’Asselineau, et de nombreuses lettres adressées a 
Ch. Baudelaire, Messein, 1907, pp. 309-311. 
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Je vous remercie mille fois de m’avoir envoyé vos vers, qui sont des plus beaux 
que vous ayez faits. 

Est-ce une épreuve de la Contemporaine? . . . Je ne comprends pas comment 
ils m’arrivent imprimés. 

The placard seems to have eluded the searchings and questionings 
of successive generations of Baudelairians. M. Van Bever says in the 
note to L’Albatros of his edition of the Fleurs du mal: 

I] existe, selon La Fizeliére (Essai de bibliographie contemporaine), un placard 

de cette piéce et du poéme Le Voyage, imprimé 4 Honfleur a cing ou six exemplaires. 
Comme nous n’avons point vu ce tirage, nous ne le mentionnons ici que sous toutes 
réserves. S’agit-il, comme on pourrait le croire, d’une épreuve de la Revue francaise, 
du 10 avril 1859? 
The note ends with a reference to Asselineau’s letter. It may be said 
here that the placard cannot have been a proof of the Revue Frangaise; 
Baudelaire, as his correspondence shows, sent the two poems to Calonne 
for the Revue Contemporaine at the same time that he sent them to 
Asselineau, only offering them to the Revue Francaise, as a result of 
Calonne’s procrastinations and hesitations, some six weeks later. 

Other editors have been no more fortunate. M. Crépet, in his note 
to L’Albatros, refers to La Fizeliére, and adds: “Ce renseignement 
bibliographique est confirmé par une annotation de Poulet-Malassis sur 
un billet autographe du poéte, en date du 24 février [1859]: ‘Jai 
malheureusement perdu l’exemplaire qu’il m’envoyait avec ce billet . . . 
Il doit y avoir des variantes dans l’une et l’autre piéces.’ Nous n’avons 
pu, nous non plus, retrouver ce placard.’” 

The placard is discussed at some length by M. Le Dantec in the 
commentary with which he accompanied his publication, in 1930, of 
four letters of Baudelaire to Maxime du Camp.° Among these is the 
letter of February 23, 1859, in which Baudelaire sent to Du Camp 
Le Voyage (dedicated to him) and L’Albatros. Of this letter M. Le 
Dantec says: 


Elle est malheureusement tronquée—et peut-étre de sa partie la plus précieuse—, 
le destinataire, quelqu’un d’autre, ayant déchiré le second feuillet, qui devait porter 
le manuscrit du Voyage; il est possible que ce simple geste nous ait privés de 
variantes essentielles, voire d’un premier état de ce poéme capital, 4 défaut du 





4. Charles Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du mal, MDCCCLVII-MDCCCLXI, texte revu sur les 
originaux, accompagné de notes et de variantes et publié par Ad. Van Bever, Crés, 1917, p. 


5. Charles Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du mal, Les Epaves, notice, notes et éclaircissements de 
M. Jacques Crépet, Conard, 1922, p. 411. 

6. Yves-Gérard Le Dantec, “Quatre lettres inédites de Baudelaire,” Le Manuscrit au- 
tographe, mars-avril 1930, pp. 67-68. 
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placard qu’on n’a pu retrouver. Les baudelairiens n’ignorent pas, en effet, que Le 
Voyage et L’Albatros avaient été composés a part chez un petit imprimeur d’Hon- 
fleur (le poéte se reposait 4 cette époque chez Mme. Aupick et concut certainement 
ce grand poéme en face des flots, qu’il pouvait voir de sa chambre). La référence 
de ce placard, tiré 4 cinq ou six exemplaires, est indiquée par la bibliographie de La 
Fizeliére et Decaux (1868), sous le millésime 1860: erreur de date évidente, puisque, 
dés le 23 (ou 24) février 1859, Charles Asselineau remercie Baudelaire de l’envoi du 
placard.’ 

This supposed galley-proof, much as it has been talked of, has ap- 
parently been seen by no living Baudelairian. 


2 
“a CINQ OU SIX EXEMPLAIRES.” 
La Fizeliére et Decaux 


What became of the five or six copies? Why have they eluded all 
bibliographers and editors? What chance is there that any of them 
are still in existence? The answers to these questions are to be found 
in a large measure in Baudelaire’s correspondence. A study of the 
letters, however, raises questions as well as answers them, and starts 
several exasperatingly elusive hares. 


On February 23, 1859, Baudelaire sent Le Voyage to Maxime du 
Camp, to whom it is dedicated, with this covering letter: 


Mon cher Du Camp, 

J’avais écrit le numéro de votre maison sur je ne sais quoi. Encore perdu. J’adresse 
donc ce paquet 4 Madame Sabatier. 

Il y avait longtemps que je projetais de faire quelque chose qui fait digne de 
vous et qui servit 4 témoigner de ma sympathie pour votre talent. Ai-je réussi, c’est 
ce que vous me direz; mais ai-je réussi 4 vous plaire surtout, c’est 14 la question 
importante. Si le ton systématiquement byronien de ce petit poéme vous déplaisait, 
si par exemple vous étiez choqué de mes plaisanteries contre le progrés, ou bien de 
ce que le Voyageur avoue n’avoir vu que la banalité, ou enfin de n’importe quoi, 
dites-le-moi sans vous géner; je ferai pour vous autre chose avec tout autant de 
joie. En bonne conscience, je ne pouvais pas imprimer ceci, avec votre nom en 
téte, sans vous en demander permission. 

Je suis obligé de donner ces vers 4 la Revue contemporaine, que personne ne lit. 
Mais j’ai lieu d’espérer que Calonne en aura horreur, auquel cas je serai libre de 


les placer n’importe ot, ce qui serait moins mauvais. Maintenant voici le Monstrum 
ipsum: ... 





7. This commentary is summarized in Giuvres complétes de Charles Baudelaire, édition 
critique par F.-F. Gautier, continuée par Y.-G. Le Dantec. Tome u, Les Fleurs du mal, 
documents, variantes, bibliographie, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1034, pp. 179, 408, 424. 

8. First published by Y.-G. Le Dantec, Le Manuscrit autographe, mars-avril 1930. 
CEuvres complétes de Charles Baudelaire, édition critique par F.-F. Gautier, continuée 
par Y.-G. Le Dantec. Tome vu, Correspondance, 1841-1863, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
1933, Pp. 241. 
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We have already quoted part of M. Le Dantec’s commentary, in 
which he assumes that the second sheet of this letter, which is missing, 
contained Le Voyage in manuscript. He points out, however, that the 
word paquet indicates that the placard was enclosed. It is unfortunate 
that Du Camp’s reply to this letter has not been found; it might shed 
further light on the placard, and it would certainly be interesting to 
know what Du Camp had to say about a poem expressing ideas very 
contrary to his own.® 

One copy of the placard, then, went to Du Camp. Another to Calonne, 
the editor of the Revue Contemporaine, to whom Baudelaire writes the 
next day, February 24: 

Mon cher directeur, 

Voila pour vous indemniser de votre article, qui n’est pas fini. Je suis parti en 
promettant, hélas! des articles 4 bien d’autres qu’a vous. Vous voyez que la Muse 


de la Mer me convient. D’ailleurs, j’obéis 4 Madame de Calonne. Ne m’a-t-elle pas 
dit: Faites-nous des vers surtout.” 


This note explains the “je suis obligé de donner ces vers 4 la Revue 
contemporaine” of the letter to Du Camp. Baudelaire’s correspondence 
about this time shows him repeatedly promising to Calonne the Con- 
fessions d’un mangeur d’ opium, long delayed in revision. For example 
he writes on February 1: “Vous aurez tout votre Opium refait, revu, 
revu, remanié et recopié avant le 15;”"* but on February 16, to Poulet- 
Malassis: “vous savez que Calonne n’a pas encore son Opium remanié, 
qui représente 4.500 fr. que je lui dois.’””* Evidently Le Voyage had to 
be sent to Calonne to atone for the non-appearance of the Opium. A 
note from Calonne, dated March 11,'* seems to be a tardy answer to 
Baudelaire’s: “Vous m’envoyez des vers: c’est fort bien, et je vous 
remercie. Mais envoyez-moi donc aussi un peu de prose. Votre haschisch 
sera complétement oublié quand arrivera votre opium.” 

But Baudelaire’s hope of a refusal from Calonne was to be fulfilled 
in the end. On April 7 he writes to him: “Vous ne m’en voudrez pas si, 
aprés avoir vu vos hésitations, je me permets de donner Le Voyage a la 
Revue Frangaise.”* And a fortnight later he writes to Poulet-Malassis: 
“Croiriez-vous que cet imbécile de Calonne a jeté les hauts cris, en 
lisant Le Voyage?”*” 





9. For the possible reasons for the dedication, see Les Fleurs du mal, éd. Crépet, p. 479 
10. Correspondance, 1841-1863, p. 242. 

11. Ibid., p. 232. 

12. Ibid., p. 236. 

13. E. et J. Crépet, op. cit., p. 336. 

14. Correspondance, 1841-1863, p. 250. 

15. Ibid., p. 253 (April 29, 1859). 
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On the same day that Baudelaire sent the poems to Calonne, he sent 
them also to Asselineau and to Poulet-Malassis. He had written to the 
former on February 20: “J’ai fait un long poéme dédié 4 Maxime du 
Camp et qui est a faire frémir la nature, et surtout les amateurs du 
progrés.”’*° On February 24 he writes: “Les exilés aiment qu’on s’occupe 


d’eux. Je vous envoie donc une élucubration que je suis obligé (j’en 
suis désolé) de donner a de Calonne. Je désire, de tout mon cceur, qu’il 
la refuse. Si vous voyez du Camp, ne lui dites pas que je vous ai com- 
muniqué son affaire.”** Asselineau’s letter of thanks, published by 
Crépet,’* has already been quoted in part: 


Je vous remercie mille fois de m’avoir envoyé vos vers, qui sont des plus beaux 
que vous ayez faits. 


Est-ce une épreuve de la Contemporaine? Et comment étes-vous désolé d’avoir & 


donner de la copie 4 de Calonne? Ceci suppose une évolution que j’ignore com- 
plétement. 


Je ne comprends pas comment ils m’arrivent imprimés. 


The correspondence with Calonne has made it clear that the placard 
was not a proof of the Contemporaine. 

This letter of Asselineau is dated by Crépet “[23 ou 24 février 
1859].” M. Le Dantec has noted the difficulty presented by this dat- 
ing;** that Asselineau is thanking Baudelaire for poems which he could 
not possibly have received if they were enclosed in Baudelaire’s letter 
of February 24. M. Le Dantec suggests that Baudelaire sent the placard, 
without a letter, to Asselineau between February 20 and February 24. 
But not only does Baudelaire say, “je vous envoie,” Asselineau’s letter 
is also plainly an answer to Baudelaire’s letter of February 24, as well 
as to that of February 20. “Comment étes-vous désolé d’avoir 4 donner 
de la copie 4 de Calonne?” answers Baudelaire’s “une élucubration que 
je suis obligé (j’en suis désolé) de donner 4 de Calonne.” Moreover, 
Asselineau says, immediately after the passage we have quoted: “Le 
tour de Babou n’est pas si cruel puisqu’il vous a valu une lettre de 
l’Oncle,” which refers to a passage in Baudelaire’s letter of February 
24: “Babou m’a joué un cruel tour. Il croit donc que la plume est faite 
pour faire des niches. Je viens de recevoir une longue lettre de Sainte- 
Beuve.” Asselineau is obviously writing with Baudelaire’s letter of 
February 24 before him, and his own letter should therefore be dated 
February 25 or 26. A later date is impossible, for Baudelaire, writing 





16. Ibid., p. 230. 

17. Ibid., p. 242. 

18. E. et J. Crépet, of. cit., pp. 300-311. 
19. Le Manuscrit autographe, loc. cit. 
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to Théophile Gautier fils on February 27, quotes several sentences of 
Asselineau’s letter.” 

The placard was sent to Poulet-Malassis on February 24 also, with 
the same warning about not mentioning it to Du Camp: “Voici un 
poéme dont vous ne parlerez pas 4 du Camp. Je vais le lui expédier.”™ 
(Either the last statement is not strictly accurate, or Baudelaire’s letter 
is mis-dated by a day.) We have already quoted Poulet-Malassis’ note 
on the margin of this letter: “J’ai malheureusement perdu l’exemplaire 
qu’il m’envoyait avec ce billet. . . . Il doit y avoir des variantes dans 
Pune et l’autre piéces.”” 

A first group of copies of the two poems seems then to have been 
sent off by Baudelaire, on February 23 and 24, to Du Camp, Calonne, 
Asselineau and Poulet-Malassis. The copy received by Poulet-Malassis, 
as we have just seen, was lost; the other three all seem to have disap- 
peared. 

About this time Baudelaire made an important change in the text 
of L’Albatros, as a result of a passage in Asselineau’s letter to him. 
Asselineau wrote: 

La piéce de |’Albatros est un diamant! Seulement je voudrais une strophe entre 
la deuxiéme et la derniére pour insister sur la gaucherie, du moins sur la géne de 


l’Albatros pour faire tableau de son embarras. Et il me semble que la derniére 
strophe en rejaillirait plus puissante comme effet.” 


This comment evidently impressed Baudelaire; he added the third 
stanza, inserted it in the margin of at least one copy of the placard, as 
we shall show, and published it in the Revue Frangaise. 

The later recipients of the placard present more difficult problems. 
First there is Flaubert, whose letter of thanks to Baudelaire was pub- 
lished for the first time in the second Conard edition of the Corres- 
pondance.™ The letter is not dated, and is placed by the editors between 
1859 and 1860. In it Flaubert writes: 


Merci pour votre souvenir, mon cher Baudelaire. J’en ai été a la fois attendri et 
charmé. 





20. Correspondance, 1841-1863, Pp. 243-245. 

21. Ibid., p. 243. 

22. It seems most improbable that in Poulet-Malassis’ letter to Baudelaire, dated 
“[Du 15 au 17 juin 1859]” (E. et J. Crépet, op. cit., p. 417), the passage, “Vous m’aviez 
dit des vers de la belle piéce que vous m’envoyez achevée,” refers to Le Voyage, as the 
note suggests. The poem had been sent to Poulet-Malassis nearly four months earlier, and 
published in the Revue Francaise in April, and Baudelaire and Poulet-Malassis had been 
in constant correspondence during this period. 

23. E. et J. Crépet, op. cit., p. 311. 

24. CEuvres completes de Gustave Flaubert, Correspondance, nouvelle édition augmentée, 
4° série (1854-1861), Conard, 1927, pp. 365-366. 
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Vos trois piéces m’ont fait énormément réver. Je les relis de temps 4 autre. Elles 
restent sur ma table comme des choses de luxe qu’on aime a regarder; 1’Albatros 
me semble un vrai diamant. Quant aux deux autres morceaux, mon papier serait 
trop court si je me mettais a vous parler de tous les détails qui me ravissent. 


One wonders first of all what the third poem was, and wishes that 
Flaubert’s criticism had been somewhat more explicit. Was it Sisina, 
which was to be published with the other two in the Revue Francaise? 
Or Danse macabre, which appeared in the Revue Contemporaine on 
March 15? Or perhaps La Chevelure, which was to appear in the Revue 
Frangaise on May 20? Or still another poem? 

At least a more precise dating of the letter seems possible. It is 
written from Paris, where Flaubert went on February 109, to stay three 
months.” But Flaubert’s placard, as we shall see presently, has the 
third stanza of L’Albatros added in the margin, and Baudelaire would 
hardly have had time, after receiving Asselineau’s letter, to compose 
and add the third stanza, and get it off to Flaubert before the beginning 
of March. So much for the terminus a quo. As for the terminus ad quem: 
Flaubert says later in his letter, “Le Théo ne donne pas de ses nou- 
velles,” which indicates that the letter was written before Gautier’s 
return from Russia on March 27.” Baudelaire himself had arrived in 
Paris before then; he writes to Sainte-Beuve on February 28: “Je vais 
a Paris le 4, ou le 5,” and on March 26 he writes: “Un accident 
douloureux me retient 4 Paris.”** Even if, as so often happened, he 
postponed his departure from Honfleur, he was probably in Paris by 
the middle of March, possibly earlier. So Flaubert’s letter, written from 
Paris to Baudelaire at Honfleur, can be placed in the first fortnight of 
March. The placard, therefore, must have been sent to Flaubert early 
in March. 

The most teasing problem in this chase of the recipients of the 
placard is that of Barbey d’Aurevilly. In a letter to Baudelaire, pub- 
lished by Crépet,”* and dated “Paris, 4 février 1859. Pluie fine,” Barbey 
writes: 

Vos vers sont magnifiques. Les trois piéces—de votre inspiration la plus enragée, 
6 ivrogne d’ennui, d’opium et de blasphémes! 

De plus, le Voyage est d’un élan lyrique, d’une ouverture d’ailes d’Albatros que 
je ne vous connaissais pas, crapule de génie! 





25. Ibid., p. 312. Lettre 4 Mlle. Leroyer de Chantepie, 18 février 1859: “Demain matin 
je pars pour Paris ou je vais rester trois mois.” 

26. E. Feydeau, Théophile Gautier, souvenirs intimes, Plon, 1874, pp. 105-1096. 

27. Correspondance, 1841-1863, pp. 248, 240. 

28. E. et J. Crépet, op. cit., pp. 330-332. 
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Here again we have three poems, and one can only make the same 
guesses as for Flaubert’s three,” although it does seem unlikely that 
both Barbey and Flaubert, if the poem had been Sisina, would have 
put it so entirely in a class with the other two. The real problem, how- 
ever, is the date of the letter. How did Baudelaire happen to send Le 
Voyage to Barbey three weeks before he sent it to anyone else, even 
Maxime du Camp, from whom he was so anxious to conceal the fact 
that he was not the only recipient? Why is there no mention of it in his 
correspondence until he writes to Asselineau on February 20: “J’ai 
fait un long poéme dédié 4 Maxime du Camp”? What is even more 
puzzling, why, if Baudelaire had received a long letter from Barbey on 
February 5, did he write to Asselineau on February 20: “Et ce monstre 
parfait, le vieux mauvais sujet, que devient-il? Cet homme vicieux 
qui sait se faire aimer,” and to Sainte-Beuve on the following day: 
“Qu’est-ce que devient le vieux mauvais sujet (d’Aurevilly)?”” It 
seems extraordinary that Baudelaire, if he had received a long letter 
from Barbey a fortnight before, should be asking so insistently for news 
of him. All this tempts one very much to wonder whether possibly 
Barbey mis-dated his letter. Did he perhaps make the slip we so often 
make in the early days of a month, and write 4 février instead of 4 
mars?** It is a tempting hypothesis; Baudelaire adds his third stanza 
to L’Albatros, makes other corrections on the placard, and sends it, 
with a third poem, to Flaubert and to Barbey. But this is pure guess- 
work, and documents for further investigation are not within our reach. 
If the letter is correctly dated, we should be inclined to think that it was 
not the placard, but the poems in manuscript, that were sent to Barbey. 

Another possible recipient of the placard is Sainte-Beuve, who wrote 
on March 5, in answer to a letter from Baudelaire of February 28: 
“J’ai recu votre danse, votre océan; vous suivez votre veine. Ce n’est 
qu’en causant que je pourrai vous expliquer et les éloges et les ré- 
serves.”** Sainte-Beuve is evidently referring to something, probably 
poems, which Baudelaire might well have sent him just at this time, to 
smooth over the unfortunate Babou incident. But what are the danse, 
the océan? Is the danse, Danse macabre, or is it a round-about reference 
to Le Voyage (“Nous imitons, horreur! la toupie et la boule dans leur 





29. Crépet’s note gives Sisina as the third poem, but nothing in Barbey’s letter so 
indicates. 

30. Correspondance, 1841-1863, pp. 238, 240. 

31. Barbey’s dating of his letters is frequently careless; he often uses both the day of the 
week and the day of the month, and reference to the calendar shows how often he was 
wrong about one or the other. 

32. E. et J. Crépet, op. cit., p. 422. 
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valse et leurs bonds’): and does the océan refer to Le Voyage, or to 
L’Albatros, or to both (the word océan appears in neither), or possibly 
to La Chevelure (in which the word is used)? One can only conclude, 
as Baudelaire does at the end of Morale du joujou, “Puzzling ques- 
tion!” 

With Barbey and Sainte-Beuve doubtful, the list of people to whom 
the placard was sent is: Du Camp, Calonne, Asselineau, Poulet-Malassis 
and Flaubert. We have seen that there has been no trace of any of these 
copies. By a happy chance, in the course of an investigation that had 
Flaubert, and not Baudelaire, as its point of departure, Flaubert’s copy 
has come to light. 

3 
“JE NE COMPRENDS PAS COMMENT ILS M’ARRIVENT IMPRIMES.” 
Asselineau to Baudelaire, February 1859 


Among the documents collected by Flaubert in the preparation of 
Bouvard et Pécuchet which are now in the possession of the Biblio- 
théque Municipale de Rouen,** the title of one series, Poésies et Chan- 
sons,** gave promise of furnishing fine samples of ineptitude in verse 
making and perhaps indications of Flaubert’s final antipathies. Upon 
examination, some of the verses were found to be in manuscript, others 





33. MSS g 226°. rrauBert (Gustave). Recueil de Documents divers recueillis par Flaubert 
pour la préparation de “Bouvard et Pécuchet.” 
34. Fol. 77. Titre: Poésies et Chansons. 
Fol. 78-83. Recueil de Chansons nouvelles vendues par Perrier. 
Fol. 84-88. Recueil de Chansons nouvelles pour 1845. 
Fol. 89-90. Poemes publiés par le “Figaro.” 
Fol. 91-92. Justice. (Poéme). [MS] 
Fol. 93-04. Bal du 26 septembre. (Poéme) par Eug. Moreau. 
Fol. 95-101. Clair de Lune. (Poéme). 
Fol. ror. Le Voyage (Potme dédié 4 Max. du Camp). 
Fol. 102. L’Albatros (Potme) par Baudelaire. 


Fol. 103-106. Boutade misanthropique et familiére. | Potmes 
Fol. 107-108. Conseils d’une Veuve 8 sa fille. d’Eust. 
Fol. 109-110. Mes adieux 4 Rouen. Bérat. 


Fol. 111. Le bon Ange des Napolitains. (Potme) de V. Chammas. 

Fol. 112-117. Poémes d’Eust. Bérat. Conseils d’une Mére & sa fille—A M. Paillette 
qui critiquait . . . ; Les Lampions et le soleil; A M. P. Mathieu, 
poéte ... ; A E. Deschamps; Epitre familiére 4 plusieurs Membres d’une 
Société littéraire: Le Rendez-vous d’honneur; Epitre famili¢re 4 Lacham- 
baudie ; 

. 118. Ceux qui ne s’en vont pas (poéme) par Z. Papaver. 

. 119. Sonnet de René de la Ferté (publié par l’Epoque). 

. 120. La Transalpine. Chant national pour I’Italie par V. Chammas. 

. 121. Le Géant vaincu par le Hanneton (Chanson). 

. 122-123. Le Canon d’Alarme (N° de Septembre 1868) publiant “Hodie” par 
Raymon Brucker. 
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in pamphlets, in clippings from newspapers or magazines, or on pages 
torn from books. They moved from praises of the polka to complaints 
of orphans, exhortations of widows to their daughters, farewells to 
Rouen, etc. etc., each a perfect mark for the shafts of the man who was 
preoccupied with human stupidity. The reader will imagine the surprise 
caused by meeting in such a galley the two following titles: 


Fol. ror. Le Voyage (Poéme dédié 4 Max. du Camp). 
Fol. 102. L’Albairos (Poéme) par Baudelaire. 


The two poems are printed in double columns, with manuscript addi- 
tions and corrections, on one side of a folded sheet (9% x 15% in.), 
here reproduced.” The handwriting has since been identified as 
Baudelaire’s.*° 

After a first reaction which paralleled Asselineau’s “Je ne comprends 
pas comment ils m’arrivent imprimés,” the significance of the text 
dawned upon us, all signs pointing to its identification as a copy of the 
Honfleur “placard.” This is, however, no galley-proof, as the shape, 
size, careful typographical arrangement and fair quality of paper indi- 
cate. We can adopt the more attractive explanation that Baudelaire, 
off in Honfleur, had these poems privately printed, and sent them to 
Maxime Du Camp and the others, to recall himself to their memory, 
as he said. “Les exilés aiment qu’on s’occupe d’eux.” 

Why were these poems of Baudelaire in this dossier of Bouvard et 
Pécuchet, the last place in the world where one would expect to find 
them? Even without Flaubert’s letter of thanks and admiration we 
should have known he would not be on the side of the Calonnes and 
the Du Camps. Admiration never prevented him however from de- 
lighting in a hidden bétise. Mr. Demorest in his book on the dossiers 
of Bouvard et Pécuchet® lists among the great names who were prob- 
ably to be honored by inclusion in the sottisier Chateaubriand, Stendhal, 
Hugo, Balzac, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Bouilhet and Flaubert himself. 
Baudelaire’s name may well have been another, but certain other 
hypotheses which might explain the presence of the Baudelaire poems 
in these files of folly have suggested themselves to us. From the time 
of the unhappy voyage en famille en Italie, le voyageur for Flaubert is 
un étre sot. Likewise the foolish travellers of Le Voyage. Furthermore, 





35. The text is reproduced here by the permission of Monsieur Henri Labrosse, Directeur 
de la Bibliothéque Municipale de Rouen. To Monsieur Labrosse and Mademoiselle Leleu 
of the Library staff the authors wish to express their gratitude for many kindnesses. 

36. See below. 

37. D. L. Demorest, A Travers les plans, manuscrits et dossiers de Bouvard et Pécuchet, 
Conard, 1931, pp. 147-148. 
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Flaubert’s dissatisfaction with Maxime Du Camp during the long 
months of their journey in the Orient and his later bitterness caused by 
Du Camp’s tampering with the text of Madame Bovary in the Revue 
de Paris cannot have failed to bring home to him the irony of the dedi- 
cation of this poem to the most unpoetic of spirits. Finally, all that 
Baudelaire means when he states that his poem will horrify the friends 
of progress, all that he dares imply in “Enfer ou ciel qu’importe,” would 
make of it tempting material for a critique a rebours by such minds as 
Bouvard’s and Pécuchet’s. But this is pure speculation. The fact that 
remains is that Flaubert’s papers have yielded his copy of the lost 
Honfleur placard, with precious annotations in Baudelaire’s own hand. 


4 

“VOUS M’AVEZ AVOUE UNE FOIS QUE VOUS PENSIEZ, COMME MOI, QU’EN 

TOUTE ESPECE DE PRODUCTION, IL N’Y AVAIT D’ADMISSIBLE QUE LA 
PERFECTION” 


Baudelaire to Poulet-Malassis, April 4, 1857 


This fortunate discovery gives us for both poems a number of variants 
from the text of the 1861 edition of the Fleurs du mal, and that of the 
Revue Frangaise, which differ only slightly from one another. The two 
poems, it will be remembered, have very different histories. L’Albatros 
is almost certainly a very early poem. It is mentioned by Prarond as 
one of the poems he had heard Baudelaire recite about 1843. He also 
says that Baudelaire composed it during his voyage of 1841-42.** It 
seems certain, however, that the poem was much worked over later; 
it was not included in the first edition of the Fleurs du mal, very likely 
because Baudelaire was not yet satisfied with it. And we have seen that 
the third stanza is a very late addition, suggested by Asselineau’s letter. 
So that L’Albatros is the final form of an early poem. Le Voyage, on 
the other hand, was a very recent poem, written at Honfleur in January 
or February 1859, as Baudelaire’s letters indicate. But without the 
external evidence, it would not be difficult to detect in L’Albatros, with 
its single image sharply separated from the idea it represents, an early 
poem in the romantic tradition, and in Le Voyage, with its richness and 
complexity of imagery, a poem of Baudelaire’s full poetic maturity. 

It is a happy chance that this particular copy of the placard should 
have been the one to turn up; the only one of whose existence we can 
be sure that has not only the text of the placard itself, but also manu- 
script corrections and additions by Baudelaire, thus giving us an inter- 





38. E. et J. Crépet, op. cit., pp. 31-32, 42. 
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mediate text between the placard and the Revue Frangaise. A compari- 
son of the placard with specimens of Baudelaire’s handwriting, and 
especially with proof corrected by him, makes it obvious that the cor- 
rections are in his own hand; one may note particularly the very char- 
acteristic form of the deleatur, the heavy blacking out of deleted words, 
the long s, the very individual initial S. 

The variants are numerous. Baudelaire once wrote to Poulet-Malas- 
sis: “j’avais cru pouvoir vous demander cela, 4 cause de mon infirmité 
qui ne me permet de juger de la valeur d’une phrase, ou d’un mot, que 
typographiés.”** And here we see Baudelaire, as soon as the printed text 
is in his hands, beginning to change and to correct. He seems to have 
been fortunate in his printer; there are only two typographical errors, 
both in Le Voyage, a missing accent and a slip in spelling (monotomne), 
both corrected by Baudelaire. He also inserts the V/ before the last two 
stanzas (the present V and VJ were added only in 1861). 

None of the variants of Le Voyage affects more than a word or phrase. 
But the slightest change, even in punctuation, was so significant for 
Baudelaire that it deserves our attention. There are about thirty-five 
variants in punctuation, most of them plainly related to what Baude- 
laire once wrote to Poulet-Malassis: “Quant a ma ponctuation, rappelez- 
vous qu’elle sert a noter, non seulement le sens, mais la déclamation.”” 
In Le Voyage the text of the placard is decidedly less emphasized, less 
stressed by its punctuation than the later text. Baudelaire, re-reading 
it in print, must have seen the value of heightening the effect by more 
frequent punctuation. The text of 1861 adds nine commas to that of 
the placard (ll. 18, 27, 29, 52, 62, 65, 74°, 90), and deletes only two 
(1. 140), evidently removed in order not to break the movement of the 
last two stanzas. (The parentheses in 1. 144 disappear in 1861, prob- 
ably for the same reason.) There are a number of examples of the sub- 
stitution in the final text of exclamation points for less emphatic punc- 
tuation marks (ll. 30, 32, 49, 53, 135, 137), and other cases of the 
substitution of strong punctuation marks for less emphatic ones (ll. 
8, 9, 56, 74). The only exception is in 1. 28, where a period replaces an 
exclamation point. On the other hand, Baudelaire, probably wishing 
to stress, but not to break the rhythm, replaces several periods in the 
placard by other marks (Il. 58, 133). It is amusing to note that Baude- 
laire’s distaste for quotation marks is given free rein in the placard.” 





39. February 10, 1857, Correspondance, 1841-1863, p. 148. 

40. March 18, 1857. Ibid., p. 158. 

41. See letter to Poulet-Malassis, March 21, 1857, ibid., pp. 159-160: “Vous serez re- 
mercié par moi, si vous transformez cette abondance de guillemets en stricte suffisance.” 
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The definitive quotation marks in Il. 34, 57, 104, 108, are all absent 
(with dashes instead in two cases), and seem to have been admitted 
later by Baudelaire for the sake of greater clarity. The few additional 
changes are relatively unimportant, questions of usage rather than 
poetic effect.** The interesting thing is that the cumulative effect of 
these very slight changes is to give a stronger, more marked rhythm 
to the whole poem, except for the single sweep of the last two stanzas, 
where all but the most necessary punctuation is suppressed. 

Another point is the use of capital letters, about which Baudelaire 
had very definite ideas.** Most often the capital indicates a personifica- 
tion (very frequent in his poetry) ; occasionally it is used for a word to 
which he wishes to give special importance. In 1. 31, Homme is not 
capitalized in the placard, nor, in 1. 98, Sainteté, nor in 1. 101, Humanité 
(corrected by Baudelaire in the margin). In the last line the capital of 
Inconnu and the italicizing of nouveau are both later additions. On the 
other hand, in 1. 98 ciel is capitalized in the placard. 

The changes in words are the most interesting variants, and again this 
type of change was significant for Baudelaire.** In most cases it is not 
difficult to see the reason for his changes. Often it is the substitution of 
a more forceful word: in 1. 24 n’a jamais su replaces ne connait pas 
(the correction is made by Baudelaire on the placard); in 1. 63 the 
placard has the envie of the Revue Francaise, replaced by ardeur in 
1861; in 1. 91 ¢yran was originally maitre, and in 1. 96 amoureux was 
amateur. In 1. 119 Baudelaire corrects the infatigable of the placard to 
infdme ; it is curious to note that infatigable makes a false line, which, 
unless it is a printer’s error, must have been noticed by Baudelaire only 
when the poem was in print. In other cases Baudelaire’s intention seems 
to have been to substitute a word better suited to the context: in 1. 51 
vastes becomes riches, which fits écrins and bijoux; in 1. 65 frais be- 
comes grands, which certainly has more attrait mystérieux. The change 
which seems to have caused Baudelaire most trouble is in 1. 116, where 





42. For the sake of completeness we add a list of the variants not further discussed. The 
placard has: 1. 36, a dash before Enfer (so R.F.); 1. 56, leur cadre (so R.F.); 1. 127, a dash 
before Entendez; |. 132, aprés midi. 

43. See letter to Calonne, February 11, 1850, Correspondance, 1841-1863, p. 233: “Danse 
macabre n’est pas une personne, c’est une allégorie. Il me semble qu’il ne faut pas de 
majuscule, . . .” 

44. See letter to Poulet-Malassis, April 25, 1857, ibid., p. 165, in which Baudelaire asks 
his publisher to change 

L’ennui, fils de la morne incuriosité, 
to 
L’ennui, fruit de la morne incuriosité, 
and adds: “Cette correction, puérile en apparence, a une valeur pour moi.” 
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the placard has ames; he crosses that out, and substitutes Ennuis in the 
margin, then crosses that out and writes martyrs above it, crosses that 
out and finds the definitive coureurs; a word which echoes court two 
lines above, and is the most closely related of the four to the Wander- 
ing Jew and the apostles in the next line. The last change of this kind 
has a history: in 1. 135 rafraichir is Baudelaire’s correction, on the 
placard, of apaiser. Commentators of Le Voyage have pointed out that 
the Electre of this line is De Quincey’s; we have seen that Baudelaire 
was revising his Mangeur d’opium just at this time. It seems very likely 
that, after writing and printing apaiser, he came upon or recalled the 
very word used by the Opium Eater about his Electra, “to refresh the 
lips when parched and baked with fever,’ which Baudelaire renders, 
“rafraichir ses lévres parcheminés par la fiévre.”’*° The phrase evidently 
struck him, for he quotes it in his dedication, “A J. G. F.”’*° 

The placard text has one more variant, in word-order this time. In 1. 
113 it has rester? partir? instead of the definitive partir? rester? which 
puts all the forms of rester between the two forms of partir. 

The text of L’Albatros offers fewer variants;as we have seen, the 
poem had probably been much revised in manuscript. The placard has 
two commas deleted in 1861 (Il. 7, 8), and in 1. 13 poéte is not capi- 
talized. It has, however, a change of one word which alters the effect 
of the poem more completely than any of the word-changes in Le Voy- 


age: in 1. 3 it has, instead of indolents, curieux. The later change to 
indolents evokes the hot dead calm of tropic seas, when, as in another 
Albatross, “down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down.” More than 
that, the change echoes the very mood of Le Voyage, where those who 
set out as curieux return as indolents ; an echo prolonged in the next line 
by gouffre amer, recalling from Le Voyage 


Ce matelot ivrogne, inventeur d’Amériques, 
Dont le mirage rend le gouffre plus amer. 


The most important change is of course the addition, in Baudelaire’s 
hand, in the margin, of the third stanza, with its strikingly different 
phraseology. 

This lucky discovery has given us, together with the delight in pure 
detection that is one of the simple pleasures of the scholar, the revela- 
tion of a text that is interesting not merely because no one had been 
able to find it, but because it gives us a fresh insight into Baudelaire’s 





45. Giuvres completes de Charles Baudelaire, Les Paradis artificiels, La Fanfarlo, notice, 
notes et eclaircissements de M. Jacques Crépet, Conard, 1928, p. 106. 
46. Ibid., p. vii. 
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methods of composition. We knew already of his passion for perfec- 
tion, of the constant revision to which his poems were subjected; but 
we believe we are right in saying that in no other case can the chronology 
of his revisions be followed so closely as here. We have, in about six 
weeks, the transition from the text of the placard, to the almost defini- 
tive text of the Revue Francaise. 


EUNICE MorcAN SCHENCK 


MARGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 
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The Medieval French Roman d’ Alexandre. By E. C. ARMsTRONG and Asso- 
c1aTES. Vol. 1—Text of the Arsenal and Venice Versions. Pp. xvit495. 
Vol. 1—Version of Alexandre de Paris: Text. Pp. xxiv+358. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press: Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1937. 
These two volumes, constituting numbers 36 and 37 of Professor Arm- 

strong’s Elliott Monograph series, represent the culmination of the admirable 

work already accomplished by the Princeton group in connection with the 

Alexander cycle. It will be recalled that no less than nine of the series’ previ- 

ously published volumes (numbers 19, 20, 23, 27, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35) deal 

with portions of this cycle appearing in Old French, or with the closely related 

Libro de Alexandre of Spain; while three forthcoming volumes (38-41), now 

in preparation, are intended to complete the specific studies on the Roman 

itself. 

Volume I, prepared with an introduction and commentary by Milan S. La Du, 
contains the complete critical edition of the A (Arsenal) and B (Venice) ver- 
sions of the Roman, both of which stem from the lost twelfth-century Lambert- 
Amalgam which the Alexandre de Paris version supplanted in popular favor. 
Both A and B suffer from contamination from the Alexandre de Paris version, 
the former to a greater degree than the latter; but both enjoy the advantage 
of being closer to the archetype than the Alexandre de Paris. Although Paul 
Meyer, in his Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature francaise du moyen age, 
published extracts of both these manuscripts, neither has been published in its 
entirety heretofore, and this fact is an indication of the signal service that has 
been rendered by the compilers and editors to those who would trace the 
Alexander cycle to its earliest available sources. In addition to this, Mr. La Du 
also gives in his volume that portion of L (MS fonds francais 789, Bibliotheque 
Nationale) which does not appear in Meyer’s work, up to stanza 71. The re- 
mainder of L, we are informed, can be controlled in the variants and notes to 
the Alexandre de Paris version which will form the bulk of the forthcoming 
Volume 111. This means that the principal sources of the existing material for 
the study of the Alexander Romance prior to the Alexandre de Paris version 
are now at the disposal of the research worker, in a unified and most handy 
form. 

Volume II, which has been edited by E. C. Armstrong, D. L. Buffum, Bate- 
man Edwards and L. F. H. Lowe, supplements the previous volume by giving 
in their entirety the four branches of the Alexandre de Paris text. 

It is superfluous to add that the work of transcription, comparison and 
annotation, as well as the compiling of introductory, descriptive and com- 
mentatory material, has been performed with the scholarly keenness and 
exactitude that distinguish all the members of the eminent group collaborating 
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with Professor Armstrong in the production of this impressive series of pub- 
lications. 


Mario A. Per 
Columbia University 





Le Sermon en vers de la chasteé as nonains de Gautier de Coinci. Publié d’aprés 
tous les manuscrits connus par TaUNo Nurmeta. Helsinki, Imprimerie 
de la Société de Littérature Finnoise, 1937. Pp. 225. 


This edition made as a Doctor’s dissertation under the direction of the well 
known romanist Arthur Langfors is very well done. The introduction discusses 
Gautier and the various hypotheses about his birthplace. The author very 
justly adheres to the more common opinion that Gautier was born in Coincy 
near Soissons. The personality of the poet is well brought out, as well as his 
talent and performance. 

Then follows a short historical sketch of the popularity of the author and 
his works from the time of their rediscovery in the eighteenth century to the 
present. This was an excellent idea because the rehabilitation of the Middle 
Ages constitutes one of the most important chapters of the history of modern 
culture. 

It would have been instructive, in this connection, to differentiate between 
the view of Louis Racine, the great dramatist’s son, who was the first to write 
an account of the works of Gautier, reviewed at length in the Mémoires de 
V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xvi (1753), 357-368, and the 
notice of Gautier’s works written by Amaury Duval in tome 19 of the Histoire 
littéraire de la France, Paris, 1838, pp. 843-857. 

Louis Racine, more or less of a Jansenist, writing in the age of reason and 
enlightenment and scrutinizing Gautier from the point of view of the authen- 
ticity of the miracles, scorns them as worthy of that age of ignorance, the 
thirteenth century. Yet he is not insensible to the beauty of many of Gautier’s 
descriptions and relates, as an example, with literary sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, the miracle of the nun who left her abbey, precisely the one out of which 
Maeterlinck made his Seur Béatrice. 

Curiously enough, Amaury Duval writing in 1838, at the period of revival 
of all things medieval, is so carried away by his anti-clericalism that he refuses 
to see anything good, from any point of view, in Gautier’s works: “Si l’on veut 
bien connaitre la gent monacale, cette classe si nombreuse et si influente de la 
société du XIII* siécle, c’est dans la poésie de G. de Coincy, qu’il faut l’étudier 

. ce moine insensé.” And he backs up his judgment with the opinions of 
Helvétius and Voltaire! 

The analysis of the poem, of the details of versification, the study of the 
language of the work, that of the different manuscripts as well as the basic 
one,—all this is accurately, skillfully done. 

HENRI F. MULLER 
Columbia University 
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Francesco Guicciardini and his European Reputation. By VINCENT LUCIANI. 
New York, Karl Otto & Co., 1936. Pp. 438. 


Historiography rests on detailed studies of all sorts. Three interesting recent 
books illustrate this observation. Karl Hampe’s slender but substantial Kaiser 
Friedrich II in der Auffassung der Nachwelt (Berlin and Leipzig, 1925) is a 
study of the changing opinions of the centuries on a dazzling monarch, and 
Giorgio Falco’s La Polemica sul Medio Evo (Torino, 1933) a study of the 
swing of historical estimates on the nature of the Middle Ages. Mr. Luciani’s 
sizeable book represents a third type very well, a study of the differences and 
changes of historical opinion upon the work of a great historian. 

There can be no doubt of the value of Mr. Luciani’s solid investigation. He 
has gone through an enormous mass of writings in Italian, Latin, French, 
English and Spanish, stretching over three centuries and a half, he has acquired 
an enviable insight into the problems of the epoch 1494-1534 and into the mind 
and character of Guicciardini and his contemporaries, and has realized the play 
of bias upon historians. He has gained the mastery of one who knows his 
sources. His profit from his labor is already sure. 

The question may, however, be raised as to the value to the reader of the 
presentation of the detailed results of the investigation, the ups and downs of 
opinion. If the author, having finished his research, had been content to write 
a pamphlet reviewing Ranke’s judgment on Guicciardini in the light, first, of 
Fueter’s celebrated article in Volume 100 of the Historische Zeitschrift and 
the relevant section in his Historiographie, secondly, of Otetea’s Frangois 
Guichiardin, sa vie publique et sa pensée politique (Paris, 1926) and, finally, 
of the recent Italian articles of the Fascist era,—embroidered, if he thought 
well, with choice bits from earlier criticism,—would he not have given the 
historians all they need, or at least all they can take? Ars longa vita brevis. 
One shudders to think of the task of future historians, obliged to read hundreds 
of such books, good books, as Mr. Luciani’s. For hundreds of revisions will 
be needed. And then revisicns of revisions. 

The book at any rate comes through successfully. Ranke, to be sure chiefly 
the youthful Ranke of the Zur Kritik, is convicted of error and bias in judging 
the great Florentine, who is relieved in considerable measure of the odium of 
self-seeking and granted proper credit for wisdom, Florentine patriotism, and 
historical integrity. Mr. Luciani’s organization of his material is refined to the 
last degree, his index is adequate, his documentation excellent, his conclusion 
sound, and his incidental demonstration of the relativity of historical judg- 
ments impressive. He is to be congratulated on a difficult job well, if indeed 
not too well, done. 


G. C. SELLERY 
University of Wisconsin 
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Baldassar Castiglione; Giovanni Della Casa; Opere. A cura di GIvusEPPE 
PREZZOLINI. Milano-Roma, Rizzoli, 1937. Pp. 924. 


The text of J1 Cortegiano here published is that of Vittorio Cian’s edition,’ 
and the notes of this text have been utilized for the comment. However, in 
matters pertaining to orthography, the edition by Scherillo? has been followed 
with slight exceptions. For the “Egloga a Tirsi” the text of the abbot Pieran- 
tonio Serassi published by the Pagliarini in Rome in 1760* has been followed; 
in the case vi “Canzoni e Sonetti” this text, however, has been compared with 
that offered by Serassi in an edition published in 1769-71 by Comino, Padova. 
The text of the “Lettere” has been elaborated with the aid of various publica- 
tions and documents.* 

The notes contain a great quantity of informative material both linguistic 
and cultural so that this edition can be used with advantage by persons of 
average culture. But, above all, scholars will find it indispensable for any 
future research on Castiglione. The notes, indeed, besides offering variations 
and bibliographical information, present the historical background of a number 
of controversial issues, as in the case of the letter to Pope Leo X (Letter x1a), 
which was published in the edition of Castiglione by Volpi in 1735 from a 
manuscript once owned by Scipione Maffei and subsequently lost. The authen- 
ticity of this letter had been challenged by later scholars. A copy of it was 
found in 1834 in Munich which differed considerably from the accepted text. 
It was then attributed by Wanscher to the pen of Raphael. In this present 
edition both recensions are offered (x1a, xtb) and are examined in the light 
of the most recent Castiglione studies. 

This edition contains a letter by Castiglione to Alfonso de Valdés (written 
almost certainly in 1528 as Professor Prezzolini demonstrates on sound assump- 
tions) which had not been reprinted since 1769. This letter and the corres- 
ponding one of Valdés to Castiglione (also here reproduced in the Serassi 
translation) are important because of the controversial matter they contain.° 
Prezzolini stresses the role of Castiglione as a forerunner of the Counter- 





1. Il Cortegiano del Conte Baldassar Castiglione, annotato e corretto, Firenze, Sansoni, 
1929. 

2. Il libro del Cortegiano del Conte Baldassar Castiglione, a cura di Michele Scherillo, 
Milano, Hoepli, 1928. 

3. Poesie volgari e latine del Conte Baldassar Castiglione, corrette, illustrate, ed ac- 
cresciute di varie cose inedite, aggiuntevi alcune rime e lettere di Cesare Gonzaga suo cugino. 

4. Letters 1, v, x, from Lettere del Conte Baldassar Castiglione, by Pierantonio Serassi, 
Padova, Comino, 1769, slightly modified as to orthography and punctuation. 

II, IV, viul, 1x, from Notizie storico-bibliografiche intorno al Conte Baldassar Castiglione, 
by Cammillo Martinari, Le Monnier, 1896. 

x1a, from Opere volgari e latine del Conte Baldassar Castiglione, by Volpi, Padova, 1733. 

x1b, from Raffaello Santi da Urbino, his Life and Works, by Wilhelm Wanscher, London, 
Benn, 10926. 

x11, from Codice del R. Archivio di Stato di Torino, b, 1x, 28, j., which has been com- 
pared with the text given by Serassi, from which it differs slightly. 

5. Cf. Giuseppe Prezzolini, “Castiglione and Alfonso de Valdés,” RR, xxx (1938), 26-36 
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Reformation and gives, in his notes, ample evidence in support of his conten- 
tions. His arguments are powerful, new and significant, and all future scholars 
will have to take them into account. 

Prezzolini’s general appraisal of Castiglione, summed up in his preface, is 
in the main disparaging. As we read his introductory remarks we can not help 
feeling that he is constantly measuring Castiglione by the yard stick of 
Machiavelli, and that, comparing him unwittingly to the great Florentine 
historian, he is inevitably putting Castiglione in an unfavorable position. The 
favor enjoyed by Jl Cortegiano through the centuries seems to Prezzolini 
undeserved, and he regretfully compares it to what he considers the unfor- 
tunate reputation of // Principe. 11 Cortegiano, we are told, is an able side- 
stepping of all problems and is not representative of its time, or rather it 
represents only the ideal side. But this is just what Castiglione wanted to do. 
His aim was to portray the perfect courtier, a “courtier of such value that his 
services would make the prince who was worthy of him a great lord even 
though he possessed but a small estate.” Just as there is the idea of the “perfect 
republic,” of the “perfect king,” of the “perfect orator,” so there is the idea 
of the “perfect courtier.” This concept may be all wrong, and surely con- 
temporary political philosophy has contributed to discredit it. Yet such was 
the faith of the period and of Castiglione. This faith and the aspirations 
proceeding from it are brilliantly embodied in the portraits of // Cortegiano, 
which deserves to be praised as a living presentation of the ideal of an important 
cultural period. And when we consider that this ideal is still cherished by 
many, we are drawn with renewed interest to these noble portrayals. It would 
be profitable to dwell on this aspect of the question, but obviously, such dis- 
cussion would be out of place in this review. One point, however, I wish to 
stress, viz. that what Prezzolini considers insincerity and hypocrisy, seems 
to me an inescapable compromise; it is the result of a conflict between ideal 
aspirations and practical exigencies. But the goal is not lost sight of even 
though the deviations are authorized. Castiglione, far from trying to obscure 
the unceriainty of the situation, is ready at all moments to consider opposing 
views. I do not concur in Prezzolini’s final judgment (page 18): “mentre il 
Principe avrebbe dovuto farci rispettar dagli stranieri, ci guadagnd il loro 
odio per secoli; e il Cortegiano, che avrebbe potuto farci disprezzare, ci dette 
una gran fama.” 

It is the condemnation of the empty formalism of the Counter-Reformation 
which, I think, inspires these words, and yet the formalism of // Cortegiano 
far from being empty is the expression of essential values. It has different 
sources, different inspiration from that of the later period. Castiglione’s main 
work was published in 1528, was already finished in 1515, and probably was 
begun as far back as 1508, too early to be influenced even in the slightest 
measure by the intellectual climate of the Counter-Reformation. The environ- 
ment which inspired it was quite different from that through which Castiglione 
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had later to grope his way, when he was brought into the very heart of religious 
controversies and when he was obliged by the duties of his office to take an 
active part in them. 

The text of J Galateo here offered is that of the Scotti-Bettinelli edition 
which Prezzolini has duly checked with the original edition, published in 1558, 
by the secretary of Della Casa, Erasmo Gemini. All expurgated passages have 
been reintroduced to the Scotti-Bettinelli text so that we have here the first 
complete and correct edition of // Galateo since 1558, because the edition by 
Costero, as Prezzolini remarks, although complete is not correct. A manuscript 
of J/ Galateo, Prezzolini informs us, may be seen in the Ricci Archives. This 
manuscript appears to have been corrected by the hand of Della Casa. 
Prezzolini has consulted this manuscript and he has found instead of auto- 
graphic marginal notes five corrections, some of them, at least, evidently by 
Della Casa himself. Although this fact tends to demonstrate that the manu- 
script in question had the final approval of Della Casa, Prezzolini discards this 
assumption, basing his opinions on the fact that the Gemini recension is an 
improved one. It shows, Prezzolini remarks, a refinement and study of execu- 
tion such as we admire in the best of Della Casa’s works. Since the final solution 
to this point is still open, the editor presents in the notes, as an example of 
the different recensions, the final pages of // Galateo in the text of the Ricci- 
Barracciani manuscript. The Rime here presented are in conformity with the 
editions of 1558, 1560, 1564, etc. 

The present volume also contains the Italian translation of the Trattato 
degli uffici comuni in the Manage text, revised on the Casotti. Prezzolini men- 
tions another translation (Cod. Palatini 909, Nazionale, Firenze) which how- 
ever is inferior to the one here reprinted. Although Prezzolini doubts the 
authenticity of the translation, he offers it on account of the interest this 
treatise holds as an interpretation of the utilitarian philosophy of Della Casa. 
He believes that in this treatise we possess a work which shows the full orig- 
inality of Della Casa’s mind. 

Out of the hundred published and unpublished letters of Della Casa, we 
have here sixteen, selected (1-x) from Prose scelte di Mons. Della Casa (per 
cura di Severino Ferrari, Firenze, 1900) and (x-xv1) from Manoscritti Ricci- 
Parracciani. 

In the notes all variations are registered and ample comment is offered. We 
also have (pages 919-922) a complete index of the manuscripts and texts 
consulted and a detailed description of each one of them. 

Monsignor Della Casa is presented to us in this edition in a manner 
consonant with his intellectual distinction and social preoccupations, something 
which had not been done by previous editors. // Galateo, that worthy book of 
Renaissance manners, had come to mean to an Italian reader either a dusty 
tome on a library shelf, or a modernized text of formal etiquette; it is here 
treated as a literary work of the Renaissance that had once a great vogue and 
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which is still interesting to us. In his foreword Prezzolini endeavors to account 
for the past vogue of this work and to establish the abiding significance of the 
author. He reveals to us the somehow slender excellence of the poet, and is 
able to present to us a vivid picture of the personality of this churchman as it 
shapes itself out of the not too momentous events of a life regulated by practical 
motives and limited by mundane inspirations. 


Maria DE’ NEGRI PICCIRILLI 
Vassar College 





Jean Parmentier (1494-1529), Leben und Werk. Par K. von Posapowsky- 

WEHNER. Muenchen, Max Hueber, 1937. Pp. 1o2. 

Pour donner 4 Jean Parmentier une place 4 part, M. Guy termina par 
l’étude qu’il lui a consacrée le premier tome de sa magistrale Histoire de la 
poésie francaise au XVI° siécle. Ce rhétoriqueur est un de ceux qui, aprés 
Jean Lemaire, eurent le plus de talent. 

Comme Jean Lemaire, Jean Parmentier ne fut pas un pur “homme de 
lettres.” Né 4 Dieppe, ce dernier fut avant tout un marin. II fréquenta peu les 
écoles; mais il acquit par lui-méme des connaissances d’astronomie, de géo- 
graphie et d’hydrographie. Il étudia aussi les auteurs latins et traduisit Salluste. 
Il fut le premier Frangais a aller au Brésil; il visita la Guinée et les Antilles, 
Madagascar et Sumatra. C’est 14 qu’il fut pris de fiévres chaudes et mourut, 
a lage de 35 ans. Cet explorateur composa des poémes et remporta plusieurs 
fois des prix aux puys de Dieppe et de Rouen. 

La thése de doctorat présentée par le comte von Posadowsky 4 l’Université 
de Munich n’apporte rien de bien nouveau sur la vie du poéte. C’est l’étude 
des ceuvres de Parmentier et de son style qui constitue la partie la plus 
intéressante de ce travail. Au vrai, M. Guy et M. Lefranc (cf. Revue des Cours 
et Conférences XIX? (1911), 149) avaient déja dit l’essentiel. Le comte von 
Posadowsky analyse et commente les Chants royaux, le Traicté en forme 
d’ exhortation, la Moralité de l’ Assumption Nostre Dame, l’ Hystoire Catilinaire ; 
il examine ensuite la personnalité du poéte et la place de celui-ci parmi les 
littérateurs de son temps. Il remarque qu’un Octavien de Sainte-Gelays et 
un André de la Vigne ont fait des vers plus souples, plus élégants ou plus 
gracieux que le marin de Dieppe; mais il nous dit aussi que ce dernier a pu 
communiquer un souffle poétique 4 un genre, le chant royal, dans lequel les 
grands rhétoriqueurs s’étaient torturés pour ne produire que des ceuvres 
banales et sans vie. I] ajoute qu’aucun de ces chants royaux ne peut-étre appelé 
une ceuvre d’art. Il situe la Moralité de l Assumption entre les mystéres et les 
comédies modernes, il montre combien il est difficile de juger une ceuvre d’un 
tel caractére et qui appartient a une tradition locale que nous connaissons assez 
mal. 


Les poémes de Parmentier sont marqués, parfois, d’une religiosité profonde. 
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On pourrait, comme l’avait déja indiqué M. Lefranc, faire une histoire de la 
poésie religieuse ot Jean Parmentier se trouverait rapproché de Marguerite 
d’Angouléme. 

Le travail de Posadowsky mentionne aussi (page 73) une influence possible 
de Jean Parmentier sur Rabelais,' et une certaine similarité entre le chant royal 
“La Terre neufve” et la fin de la tempéte dans Pantagruel (v1, 22). M. Lefranc 
avait déja signalé que, parmi les iles découvertes par Jean Parmentier, il s’en 
trouvait une, l’Andouille, qui “parait avoir fourni 4 Rabelais le nom de Vile 
célébre des Andouilles.” 

Cette thése contient aussi une réimpression des Chants royaux, d’aprés 
Pédition de 1531, et une édition de plusieurs poémes (trouvés dans des MSS 
de la B.N.), parmi lesquels je reléve un rondeau Mon seul plaisir et ma chere 
partye, dont toutes les rimes sont formées du mot partir et de ses composés, 
Dans le MS 402 de Lille se lit un rondeau (DL xx) dont les rimes sont, de 
méme, formées de partir et de ses composés. On se souvient, en outre, d’une 
Balade faicte de plusieurs chancons dont le premier vers, Mon seul plaisir, ma 
doulce joye (Cf. Albums de Marguerite d’Autriche, p. 199) contient le méme 
hémistiche que l’incipit du rondeau de Parmentier. 

Faisons une petite réserve sur la maniére dont est commentée la devise de 
Jean Parmentier: “Parmentier hat nicht nur die Herbheit, sondern zuweilen 
auch die Derbheit des Seemannes, die aber bei ihm nie roh wird. Es ist in ihm 
der fréhliche Wagemut des Normannen und die Selbstsicherheit, die sich in 
seinem Wahlspruch, ‘Vela de quoy’ so stolz ausspricht.” (page 69). N’est-il 
pas téméraire de se fonder sur une devise pour interpréter le caractére de celui 
qui l’adopta? Pour faire allusion 4 quelque événement de leur vie, ou simple- 
ment méme pour plaisanter sur le nom qu’ils portaient, les Molinet, les Cretin, 
les Jeanne de Graville, comme tous les contemporains de Parmentier choisis- 
saient une formule ou il ne faut voir souvent qu’une mode, qu’une marque du 
hasard, ou qu’ un jeu de mots innocent. 

“Vela de quoi” semble jeter un défi, indiquer de la part de Parmentier un 
certain mépris de l’opinion d’autrui, une certaine satisfaction personnelle, une 
confiance en soi a l’abri des qu’en dira-t-on; mais ce n’est pas la rudesse ou la 
dureté, la joie ou la légéreté d’esprit, la fierté ou l’audace, que nous révélent les 
vers de Parmentier. Ce qui nous frappe chez lui, c’est le sérieux, la gravité, 
l’accent profondément religieux, la notion de l’honneur et de la dignité humaine, 
la curiosité empreinte de respect pour l’ceuvre de Dieu. 

Concluons en disant que ce travail mérite de retenir l’attention et qu’il nous 
apporte des observations nuancées, subtiles, un peu verbeuses parfois, sur un 
poéte qu’on peut placer assez prés de Jean Lemaire, mais qui, pourtant, est 
bien inférieur, nous semble-t-il, 4 l’auteur de la Concorde des deux langues 
et du poéme en prose que sont les Jilustrations et Singularitez de Troie, Tandis 





1. M. von Posadowsky croit qu’on peut voir dans Parmentier le modéle qu’a imité 
Rabelais pour son Xenomanes. 
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que M. Guy et M. Lefranc ne s’étaient occupés que de la partie lyrique de 
l’ceuvre du dieppois, le comte von Posadowsky a fait de cette ceuvre une étude 
d’ensemble. 


MARCEL FRANGON 
Harvard University 





French Opinion of Moliére (1800-1850). By Otis E. FEttows. Providence, 

Brown University Studies, m1, 1937. Pp. 141. 

The title of this dissertation suggests a very limited scope. Why should one 
study so intensively a half-century of literary criticism concerning a single 
author in his own country? And yet, so abundant is the material, and so 
significant the epoch chosen, that a very definite problem is presented, one 
that is a challenge to scholarly method, and the solution of which is a con- 
tribution to literary history. 

Dr. Fellows finds three natural chronological divisions. From 1800 to 1815, 
in spite of the efforts and tributes of such critics as La Harpe, Cailhava and 
Geoffroy, the theatre-goers and general public remained indifferent to Moliére, 
as, generally, in the eighteenth century. The Journal des Débats is the out- 
standing champion of Moliére and of the Neo-Classicists. Népomucéne 
Lemercier stresses the moral utility and Geoffroy the art of the dramatist. 
Others use him to refute the attacks of Schlegel, and patriotic motives rouse 
traditionalists to defend him against the newer literary tendencies, supposedly 
hostile, although Madame de Staél, the leader of those advocating study of 
foreign literatures, is an admirer and Stendhal, critical in some respects, ranked 
Moliére preéminent in comedy. 

Between 1815 and 1830, protest against rigid censorship and other reac- 
tionary measures brought Moliére forward, and especially his Tartuffe, for 
political and religious propaganda, resulting on occasion in veritable demon- 
strations at the theatre. “At the Comédie-Frangaise alone, during the years 
1815 to 1829, Moliére’s plays were produced 1,278 times, a number which 
leaves his nearest competitor far behind. . . . Newspaper comment supports 
the implication of these figures.” “The one real threat to Moliére’s prestige 
came from the rise in popularity of the non-literary comedy of Scribe and his 
followers.” 

“In the controversy over Shakespeare, and in the conflict with the Neo- 
Classicists, Moliére emerged unscathed, exalted by both schools. He appears 
to have appealed to the young Romanticists on three grounds, as (1) a revolu- 
tionary, (2) a poet whose style antedated the rigid classicism of the age of 
Louis XIV, and (3) a member of that clan of individualists whose very great- 
ness kept them apart from their fellowmen and colored their creations as well 
as their lives with a profound sadness.” From Emile Deschamps, Charles 
Nodier, Hugo, Musset, laudatory citations are drawn, and Sainte-Beuve found 
in Moliére traits to aid in establishing the legitimacy of the new school. 
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In the period following 1830, and extending even beyond 1850, Dr. Fellows 
points out the effects of the two dominating patterns of Romantic thinking, 
one humanitarian and didactic, moralizing and socialistic, the other decrying 
utilitarianism in letters and stressing art for its own sake. Mutually exclusive 
as these views may seem, exponents of both found support in Moliére, and 
contributed something to subsequent conceptions of the dramatist and the 
import of his work, though to varying degrees. The first group saw in him the 
radical and revolutionary, who took his stand, as Hugo says, for “la haute 
moralité.” For Vigny, also, “Le Moraliste est ce qui domine dans Moliére.” 
The critics in the newspapers take a similar stand. And for this generation, as 
for Goethe, the underlying tragedy in his great plays marks the superior genius 
of Moliére. Others share the conviction of critics like Janin that Moliére is 
laying bare the secrets of his own heart, as George Sand tries to demonstrate 
in her play Moliére. 

Gautier, however, while at this time holding that Moliére was “un des plus 
hautes et des plus graves génies qui jamais aient été,” uses his plays as part 
of an argument against morality in art; he extols Moliére’s farces and his 
“liberté fantasque,” and even his style, though later he attacks him as the 
representative of bourgeois utilitarianism. Banville was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. Flaubert expresses a liking for the dramatist’s rugged style, though 
admitting that it is outside art, and Mérimée is “consistently sympathetic.” 
Naturally the influence of the writers dominated by the theory of “l’art pour 
l’art” was more important after 1850. Dr. Fellows finds that “with the excep- 
tion of the Goncourts and the Gautier of later years,’ they were, in general, 
sympathetic toward Moliére and, consistent with their esthetic ideals, they 
valued in particular two aspects of his theater: (1) the interludes, the farces 
and all that which verged on the superfluous in art, and (2) the rude, virile 
style which had already been warmly admired by the young Romantics of 
1828.” 

Balzac is treated separately, as submitting to no one group or tendency of 
the day. Moliére is mentioned more than 160 times in La Comédie humaine, 
as revealed by the statistical tables of Baviére, and is foremost among those 
who inspired the novelist. Balzac the dramatist endeavored to adapt Moliére’s 
ideas to the nineteenth century. 

Among the literary critics, practically all of whom have their say on 
Moliére, Sainte-Beuve notably illustrates the widening of critical understanding 
of the classic genius, and Louis Veuillot is conspicuous for his original but 
strongly biased turn. 





1. A slight contradiction in the statement regarding Gautier’s attitude seems to have crept 
in. On page 76, Dr. Fellows quotes Dorante’s: “Je voudrais savoir si la grande régle de 
toutes les régles n’est pas de plaire,” and adds: “Gautier will have no quarrel with such 
an ideal; in fact he will constantly strive to find the pleasant and amusing in Moliére’s 
theater, sometimes grumbling at the futility of his search.” But on page 100, speaking of 
Gautier’s later attitude he states: “. . . he will find no criticism too harsh for the great 
comic poet.” 
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According to Dr. Fellows, it is to Musset’s poem, Une Soirée perdue, that 
the idea of Moliére’s lack of popularity to the audiences of that day is due. 
This is contrary to accumulated evidence of reliable authors and newspaper 
accounts which indicate the favor with which his plays were received. 

By concentration on the fortunes of Moliére amid the literary cross-currents 
of a momentous half-century, Dr. Fellows has not only shown a grasp of these 
conflicting movements and a careful choice of significant figures, coherently 
handled, but he has also brought new evidence of the universality of Moliére, 
claimed both by Classicists and Romanticists, and, it may be added, admired 
by Balzac and the later schools, rejected only by some who professed to scorn 
his bourgeois common sense in favor of “I’art pour l’art.” Practically no one 
among the prominent men of letters of the time has failed to be touched by 
him and to express some opinion about him which, in turn, helps to judge the 
writer and his school. 

The author of the dissertation has a good command of available material and 
presents his evidence clearly and convincingly. 


Casimir D. ZDANOWICZ 
University of Wisconsin 





La Sensibilité révolutionnaire (1789-1794). Par P1ERRE TRAHARD. Paris, 

Boivin, 1936. Pp. 283. 

Pendant la Terreur, écrit Georges Sorel, les hommes qui versérent le plus de 
sang furent ceux qui avaient le plus vif désir de faire jouir leurs semblables de 
l’age d’or qu’ils avaient révé, et qui avaient le plus de sympathie pour les miséres 
humaines: optimistes, idéalistes et sensibles, ils se montraient d’autant plus in- 
exorables qu’ils avaient une plus grande soif du bonheur universel. Telle est la 
contradiction interne que j’ai essayé d’expliquer. (page 250) 

C’est en effet l’idée de tout ce livre: 


Elle [la sensibilité] est une entraineuse, et elle entraine loin. . . . L’exaltation 
qu’elle porte est indispensable, salutaire, riche de pensées et d’actes; sans elle on ne 
saurait rien entreprendre de grand, ni rien pousser 4 son terme. . . . La violence méme 
devient la forme acerbe de la sensibilité, son expression dramatique. Recourir a cette 
violence est pour les révolutionnaires le cruel devoir et !’origine d’un conflit moral, 
heureusement rare, mais curieux pour le psychologue et chargé d’angoissantes lecons. 
(pages 250-251. Cf. pages 41, 43, 46, 58, etc.) 

M. Trahard procéde systématiquement et progressivement: Chap. 1, 
“Formation sensible des révolutionnaires” (sensibilité du XVIII® siécle) ; 
Chap. 11, “Victoire de la sensibilité”’; Chap. 1v, “Défaite de la sensibilité”. 
Puis, ce sont les manifestations de la sensibilité dans différents domaines, 
d’abord encourageant, puis entravant l’action révolutionnaire: Chap. vi, “Le 
Culte sensible de la nature”; Chap. vi, “La Sensibilité religieuse”; Chap. rx, 
“Ta Sensibilité féminine et la révolution” (“La sensibilité lance des femmes dans 
la Révolution de 1789. Ensuite la sensibilité et l"horreur du sang les lancent dans 
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la réaction.” —Michelet)—avec un chapitre spécial (x) sur Madame Roland, 
Chapitre sévére, mais justement sévére. Un chapitre encore sur “L’Art oratoire 
et la sensibilité,” et un autre sur l’intérét que les Révolutionnaires portent aux 
arts en pleine époque de tueries. Enfin la “Conclusion” indiquée plus haut: 
phénoménes de “contradiction interne” qu’on doit constater, qu’on peut ex- 
pliquer, mais constituant des problémes bien difficiles 4 résoudre. 

On a, d’ailleurs, l’impression que l’auteur n’apporte pas toujours des consta- 
tations bien nouvelles, qu’il enfonce quelques portes ouvertes.’ On pourrait 
ajouter que M. Trahard établit ses démonstrations avec une abondance super- 
flue, s’il n’y avait le fait que ses lectures lui ont fait découvrir ou re-découvrir 
une quantité de mots et d’épisodes curieux. L’archevéque de Paris instituant 
une “Féte des bonnes gens,” ce qui fait songer 4 nos sentimentaux ‘mother’s 
day,’ ‘Dad’s day,’ ‘animal’s day,’ etc.; Marat s’écriant: “M/’accusera-t-on 
d’étre cruel, moi qui ne puis voir souffrir un insecte?” (page 60, et il y a toute 
une gerbe de ces prétentions 4 la sensibilité chez les bouchers du temps); “La 
sensibilité est devenue aussi précieuse que |’était autrefois la vertu, déclare 
Barnave, et les nerfs ont presque pris la place du ceeur” (page 64. Cf. pages 
66-68 ot l’auteur cite une série étonnante de rhapsodies en l’honneur de la 
vertu, qui rappellent singuliérement le Premier Discours de Rousseau); “un 
fragment des plus étranges de Saint-Just sur la réglementation des ‘affections’ ” 
(page 121)—trop long pour étre cité. Le chapitre 1m tout entier évoque 
dans la mémoire les scénes touchantes de la Chanson de Roland, ot l’armée 
des Frangais verse en corps des déluges de larmes sur les corps des douze pairs 
morts 4 Roncevaux. 

On avait étucié la Révolution sous bien des angles différents et avec des 
interprétations fort diverses. Des historiens comme Michelet, Louis Blanc 
citaient volontiers les précurseurs littéraires: Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau; 
d’autres comme Carlyle et Faguet ramenaient 4 peu prés tout aux miséres du 
peuple sous l’ancien régime; d’autres encore, comme Taine, voyaient agissant 
le “gorille lubrique”; réecemment Mornet, “restreignant la part de l’intelligence 

. appuie sa thése par une foule de documents sérieux dont quelques-uns 
paraissent commander l’attention.” M. Trahard, lui, veut une fois de plus 
recourir aux Mémoires: “Le moraliste, dit-il, peut accueillir les Mémoires 
avec moins de réserve que l’historien.” D’ailleurs “les Mémoires déforment-ils 
les faits plus que les Journaux et les Correspondances, dont beaucoup sont 
suspects?” Qu’on consulte ces Mémoires avec précaution et on comprendra 





1. Cf. page 29: “ni Montesquieu, ni Voltaire, ni Rousseau, ni Helvétius” n’ont voulu inviter 
“sérieusement 4 l’action directe”; page 47: “Amour, exaltation, philanthropie, sentiment, 
passion . . . , tels sont les mots qui reviennent sans cesse dans les nobles déclarations de 
principes”; pages 79-80: M. Trahard cite Michelet: “Pour comprendre comment le plus 
civilisé des peuples, le lendemain de la Fédération, lorsque les cceurs semblaient devoir étre 
pleins d’émotions fraternelles, put entrer si brusquement dans les voies de la violence, il 
faudrait pouvoir sonder un Océan inconnu, celui des souffrances du peuple”; page 890: 
“Lorsque Charlotte Corday le poignarde | Marat] l’acte qu’elle s’impose est un “acte de 
pitié” ; elle frappe “pour épargner le sang” ; etc. 
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mieux bien des choses. C’est ce qu’a fait avec succés M. Trahard, et il ajoute: 
“Lorsqu’il s’agit de pénétrer l’étre sensible, pourquoi n’accueillerait-on pas 
ces Mémoires au méme titre que ces souvenirs et confidences des grands 
écrivains romantiques? La méthode n’est ni spécifiquement historique ni 
étroitement littéraire; elle est humaine parce qu’elle cherche 4 saisir "homme 
& travers ses aveux sincéres et ses mensonges mémes” (pages 23, 24). On est, 
en effet, étonné en lisant ce livre de voir combien ces Mémoires son révélateurs 
... et on se demande pourquoi cette étude approfondie n’a pas été faite depuis 
longtemps. 

M. Trahard ne peut s’empécher, bien entendu, de rappeler souvent combien 
la mentalité révolutionnaire francais rappelle celle des révolutionnaires russes 
de notre temps; mais il signale non moins volontiers des points ot ceux du 
vingtiéme siécle se séparent beaucoup de ceux de la fin du dix-huitiéme. Ainsi en 
France, aprés 1789, il n’y eut point tentative d’imposer aux jeunes générations 
une nouvelle conception de la vie: “Si la famille est divisée, elle subsiste, et 
nul ne songe 4 la renier ou 4 la détruire; elle reste pour les révolutionnaires le 
symbole de la morale et de la vertu” (page 107). Particuliérement aussi en ce 
qui concerne la relation des sexes: la période révolutionnaire en France 
“exalte l’amour. . . . Elle ne bouleverse pas les rapport des sexes, ne libére pas 
totalement la femme, ne lui accorde pas des droits égaux 4 ceux de l’homme. 
Une nouvelle morale ne supplante pas la morale traditionnelle” (page 114). 
En France la Révolution aboutit au culte de l’Etre supréme; rien de tel encore 
en Russie ot le matérialisme philosophique “combat l’idéalisme et la doctrine 
de l’édification de la Divinité” (page 158). Est-ce simplement que le siécle de 
pensée qui sépare les deux révolutions a voulu que la seconde fat plus radicale? 
Certaines affirmations de M. Trahard le donneraient a croire; en matiére d’art, 
par exemple: “Il semble que, en Russie, l’évolution ait été plus rapide, parce 
que la Révolution fut prolétarienne. Dés 1917, des écrivains formés par les 
masses ouvriéres et paysannes a la dure école de l’action révolutionnaire, 
révélent une Ame russe nouvelle . . . Déja Gorki avait annoncé et réalisé en 
partie un art révolutionnaire. La France de 1793 se cherche, tatonne, hésite 
...” (pages 247-248). Ou, pour beaucoup de choses serait-ce une question de 
climat? ... 

Y a-t-il de la littérature dans tout ceci? Autrefois, on aurait dit non; 
aujourd’hui on dit volontiers oui. Mornet pensait en somme faire de l’histoire 
littéraire quand, dans son volume Les Origines intellectuelles de la révolution, 
il écartait en définitive la littérature ou du moins réduisait celle-ci 4 la portion 
congrue; la vérité est peut-étre que beaucoup d’entre nous essayons continu- 
ellement de nous asseoir entre deux chaises.? 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 





2. Dans son grand ouvrage Les Maitres de la sensibilité francaise au XVIII* siécle, 
M. Trahard nous reprochait de “schématiser” Jean-Jacques, comme nous I’avons fait dans 
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Anti-Slavery Opinion in France during the Second Half of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Epwarp D. Sreeser. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937. Pp. 9 + 238. 

Although Mr. Seeber’s work is not so entirely new as the first sentence of 
his preface would suggest, it is none the less a significant and scholarly addition 
to studies of the abolitionist movement in France. With Jameson’s Montes- 
quieu et Vesclavage (Paris, 1911) for his point of departure, the author 
reveals a surprisingly rich anti-slavery literature in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, as his twenty-nine page bibliography will attest. M. Servais 
Etienne had already examined some of these documents in his Les Sources de 
“Bug-Jargal” (Liége, 1923), noting certain facts which figure prominently 
in the present study: e.g., the relationship of Oroonoko, Ziméo, Itanoko and 
Bug-Jargal. 

After an excellent Introduction discussing “The Forerunners of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement in France,” and especially Montesquieu, there are twelve 
chapters which study negrophile literature from the Esprit des lois to the 
Génie du christianisme. The first page of Chapter 1 is a sample of the author’s 
method; in the text—not foot-notes—seventeen works and thirteen authors 
are named. Similar bibliographical enumerations recur all too frequently 
throughout the work (cf. pages 44, 48, 136, 182) and create the impression 
that Mr. Seeber has not been sufficiently selective. Long lists of quotations 
from various authors inspire admiration for the extensive research, but make 
it sometimes difficult to see the forest for the trees. 

Tracing the evolution of anti-slavery opinion in France through writings 
on the Spanish conquests, economic treatises, travel accounts, poems, novels, 
plays, encyclopaedias and newspapers, the author has little time for critical 
evaluations or for more than a few words concerning each work. He agrees 
(page 144), for example, with Léon Deschamps, that Condorcet developed 
“one of the most definite and complete plans of abolition yet propounded.” 
On the following page, however, instead of discussing this important item, he 
merely remarks: “His [Condorcet’s] plan for ending slavery (ch. rx) differs 
from earlier proposals chiefly in its mass of ingenious detail.” In the same 
manner, he introduces “a particularly important treatise on slavery” (page 
142), but dispeses of it in five brief lines. 








La Pensée de Rousseau, en soulignant la coéxistence dans le méme homme d’un “romain” 
et d’un “romantique.” Dans le livre qu’il vient de publier, M. Trahard écrit cependant ceci: 
“Les nombreux ouvrages consacrés 4 l’influence de Rousseau n’insistent guére sur ce double 
aspect d’un génie ot tant de révolutionnaires se sont reconnus, parce que leur formation in- 
tellectuelle et sensible ne leur permet pas de dissocier le Contrat social des Réveries du 
promeneur solitaire, les deux premiers Discours de la Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard. 
Le cceur dicte la pensée, et l’inspiration générale ne varie pas; aussi les affinités sont-elles 
nombreuses entre Jean-Jacques et les révolutionnaires, méme aux heures ol ces derniers 
semblent dépourvus de tout sens humain” (pages 39-40). Notre volume a paru alors que le 
chapitre de M. Trahard sur Rousseau était apparemment déja complétement écrit; il se sera 
sans doute apercu depuis que le but premier de La Pensée de Rousseau était précisément 
d’'insister sur ce “double aspect” de J’auteur du Contrat social et des Réveries. 
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This might have been avoided if, earlier in the volume, the author had 
discussed some of his most important writers. To understand the evolution of 
anti-slavery opinion, it is helpful to know something of the men who shaped 
that opinion. What contacts did Saint-Lambert, Raynal, Voltaire or Condorcet 
have with Negroes or the slave trade? What was the status of Negroes in 
France at the time? Gaston-Martin’s L’Ere des négriers (Paris, 1931) states 
(page 160) that there was a sufficiently large number of Negroes in Nantes 
at the beginning of the French Revolution to form a battalion: Les hussards 
de Saint-Domingue. Despite the literary nature of Mr. Seeber’s research, it 
is surprising to find no mention of the notorious Chevalier de Saint Georges, 
or of the pro-slavery “Club Massiac” in his work. Moreover, the author is 
content to list in a foot-note the important Observations sur Vorigine et les 
progres du préjugé des colons blancs contre les hommes de couleur (Paris, 
1791), by the mulatto, Julien Raymond. 

These omissions become less significant when one considers the many 
commendable features of Mr. Seeber’s work. Excellent indeed are his thorough 
discussion of the origins of anti-slavery sentiment in the Introduction, his 
extensive documentation throughout the entire study, his examination of 
such points as the letter allegedly written by Voltaire (page 65) and Saint- 
Lambert’s supposed indebtedness to Marmontel (page 78). The author is 
careful to indicate the influence of people and events in America on the de- 
velopment of abolitionist ideas in France. Anthony Benezet and other Quakers 
receive full credit for their efforts.* 

Repetitions are too frequent in the book. Raynal’s warning occurs on pages 
72 and 152. Twice (pages 120 and 140) we are told that a surreptitious account 
preceded by a year the authorized version of a work by the Marquis de 
Chastellaux. For no apparent reason, note 62, page 157, repeats a reference 
to Raynal given in note 58 on the previous page. The most noticeable repeti- 
tion has to do with the aforementioned kinship between Oroonoko, Ziméo 
and later Negro heroes of French fiction. In this connection, identical passages 
are quoted on pages 173 and 190-191. Insofar as similarity in physical charac- 
teristics is concerned, Mr. Seeber’s evidence is conclusive,® but it is difficult 
to believe that Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko has influenced the plot of Florian’s 
Sélico merely because “the separation and ultimate reunion of the lovers 
forms an important part of both stories” (page 189). 





1. In Chapter rx: “The Last Philosophers. Organization of the Reform Movement,” 
Mr. Seeber attempts something of the sort, but the discussion is by no means exhaustive. 
Moreover, we are surprised to find Raynal and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, whom the author 
has mentioned as early as pp. 17 and 31 respectively and has quoted repeatedly, included 
among these “last philosophers.” 

2. There is an additional tribute to the Pennsylvania Quakers for their abolitionist ideas 
at the conclusion of Doigny du Ponceau’s Discours d’un Négre 4 un Européen (Paris, 1775). 
On page 73, Mr. Seeber quotes a fragment from another part of this poem, for which he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Etienne. 

3. The author might also have included Samson in Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Fragments 
de PAmazone. 
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The work has in general been carefully edited, with that attention to 
exactness which Mr. Seeber’s articles have led us to expect. Among the minor 
inaccuracies I might note the date of Thomas Day’s poem, The Dying Negro, 
which should be 1773 and not 1793, as it is given on pages 21, 163 and 209. 
Las Casas is La Casas in note 31, page 17; “overlooked” should be overlook 
(page 38), Américain should be accented in note 9, page 146; and “brothers” 
should be brother on page 189, line 9.* I have already mentioned the excellent 
bibliography—all the more remarkable because the author lists no European 
libraries among his acknowledgements—which will be of great service to stu- 
dents interested in this phase of French literature. This bibliography is so 
impressive that I am reluctant to suggest a few additions, such as: Sedaine, 
Recueil de poésies (Paris, 1760), containing “Inkle et Iarico”; Lafayette’s 
Mémoires (Bruxelles, 1837) ; Berquin-Duvallon’s Recueil de poésies d’un colon 
de Saint-Domingue (Paris, 1802), the first poem of which refers to “le Négre 
forcené”; and la comtesse de Pange, “Madame de Staél et les Négres,” Revue 
de France, October 1, 1934. 

MERCER Cook 
Atlanta University 





French Realism, the Critical Reaction, 1830-1870. By BERNARD WEINBERG. 
Private edition, distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries; Reprint 
of the Modern Language Association of America, General Series, 1937. Pp. 
259. 

As the author points out in his Introduction, relatively little has been 
written about the Realistic movement in France and consequently about its 
reception by contemporary critics. Mr. Weinberg fills part of this lacuna by a 
study of the critical articles on the subject appearing in books and in literary 
periodicals in Paris during the period 1830-1870. (For good measure, he has 
added the complete files of the Constitutionnel and the Journal des Débats.) 
These dates are indicated, as comprising the period which begins with the 
publication of Balzac’s first Scénes de la vie privée and which ends with Zola’s 
venture into the field of Naturalism. They are also convenient as coinciding 
with the advent of Louis-Philippe and the fall of Napoleon III. 

The author quotes or summarizes a great mass of criticisms of the novelists 
identified with Realism, indicating currents and trends of opinion. He adds, 
or rather inserts, a chapter on criticism of Realistic painting, closely allied to 
Realistic literature, as well as a chapter on “theory and opposition,” i.e. 
Realistic theory and opposition to Realism. Finally, he has a chapter of 
general summaries and conclusions. The appendix contains a list of the 
periodicals examined, a general bibliography of the subject, and a chronological 
bibliography of contemporary criticism by chapters. 





4. Mr. Seeber names Jean-Baptiste Say as the author of L’Esclavage des Américains et 
des Négres (Paris, 1775). I have not seen this poem, but the Affiches, Annonces et Avis 
Divers (No. 38), of September 20, 1775, gives M. de Sacy as the author. 
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A possible criticism of the arrangement seems inherent in the subject itself. 
Granted that there was a tendency among French novelists, beginning with 
Balzac, to study contemporary French society, substituting as a method 
observation for imagination, creating “the historical novel of the future,” what 
was Realism exactly? Mr. Weinberg deduces a formula or a theory of Realism 
(Chapter v) only after he has given some 100 pages of criticism of it. Up 
to that point, the uninformed reader is left more or less in the dark, or he 
has the impression that the critics have been tilting at an ill-defined dummy. 
The author states in his Introduction that he considers as Realism “the move- 
ment in nineteenth-century literature known by that name.” Known to whom, 
by whom? Unless our memory tricks us, Champfleury and Duranty were the 
only authors who proclaimed themselves Realists. In general, Realism was not 
a conscious movement, or at least there was no banner to serve as a rallying- 
point. Mr. Weinberg informs us, still without defining, that “any work . . . 
which was regarded by a contemporary as an example of the realistic tendency 
should be considered a realistic work. . . .” This assumption seems particularly 
tenuous when taken in conjunction with a further statement regarding the 
opinions studied and quoted: “The dictum of an anonymous writer may have 
just as much weight in my analysis as the expert statement of a Sainte-Beuve 
or a Taine.” If these ideas are carried to their logical conclusions, the realism of 
a novel may be established by the opinion of an obscure or unknown critic. 
This criterion is something less than satisfactory. It is the theory of Realism 
derived from the comparison of critical writings, and the quantitative method 
obscures the qualitative values. 

There is great confusion about the connotation of “Realism” as used by 
various writers. It is at times a term of opprobrium, again a definite label 
appropriated by Champfleury and Duranty, who have almost nothing in 
common with the high-priest, Flaubert. It is a far cry from the over-exuberant 
Balzac to the hypersensitive Goncourt brothers. “Realism” seems to have 
been a convenient term to cover a multitude of meanings. It is possibly this 
vagueness about “Realism” itself which explains apparent disproportions in 
Mr. Weinberg’s book. Balzac, a “precursor,” occupies four times as much 
space as Flaubert, who is generally regarded as the great Realist. 

With these necessary qualifications, the work is recommended particularly 
for reference in the study of the nineteenth-century novel. While the author, 
in his “statistical approach,” has tended “to subordinate the critic’s person- 
ality,” the informed reader, making due allowance for the critic’s bias— 
religious, political, social, esthetic, or personal—, will find here a mine of 
information concerning the attitude of contemporaries toward the writers 
studied. He will find the indication of trends of opinion and the general con- 
clusions particularly illuminating. He will find indispensable the 1021 items 
systematically and practically arranged, which form an extremely important 
contribution to the bibliography of the period. 
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The author is to be congratulated for his patient labor in a really difficult 
field. A thorough history of Realism, as well as of nineteenth-century criticism, 
has yet to be done. It is only when we possess these necessary studies that we 
can hope to throw a full light on the particular field of esthetics considered 
here. Meanwhile, we venture the prediction that Mr. Weinberg has fashioned 
one of the essential implements for that task. 


JosepH F. JACKSON 
Yale University 





Renan daprés lui-méme. Par HENRIETTE PsicHart. Paris, Plon, 1937. Pp. 

x + 295. 

Forty years ago William James was deploring the “later days of sweet 
decay” of “that exquisite literary genius Renan.” A little more recently Irving 
Babbitt was provoked by L’Abbesse de Jouarre into exclaiming: “Purissima 
impuritas”—almost an echo of Matthew Arnold on the same writer. Nor has 
this disapproval been by any means restricted to a Puritan tradition. In 
France only yesterday Thibaudet was calling L’Abbesse a senile error, and 
not so long ago Romain Rolland, in Jean-Christophe, attacked renanisme as a 
kind of philosophy of lukewarmness to be spewed from the mouth. Rolland had 
earlier felt very differently about the man if not about the movement; witness 
the eulogy in his Paroles de Renan a un adolescent, recording an interview at 
the Collége de France in 1886 (the year of the Abbesse) when Renan was 
sixty-four and his interlocutor twenty. The younger Barrés too had been 
fascinated by the iridescence of the great scholar’s imagination, but subse- 
quently contributed much to the legend of a vieillard dissolu; it was Barrés 
who was chosen, somewhat singularly, to speak for the Academy at the Renan 
Centennial of 1923 in the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne and who selected 
that moment to declare that Renan had been atoned for by two heroic grand- 
sons lost in the great war. 

Now a grand-daughter retorts. She scorns the “rectifié” of Barrés and 
analyses his attack with a Renanien adroitness as “un agacement superficiel 
recouvrant un impossible reniement de fond” (page 128). The true Renan, 
she affirms, remained throughout his life devoted and after his fashion devout. 
The urbane and clever diner-out was underneath as serious as the professor of 
the Collége de France author of forty octavo volumes. Is she convincing? I 
think so,—although any person who tries to understand the method and the 
mind, or minds, of Renan must follow him at least far enough to agree that oui 
and on sometimes need a dash of peut-étre. 

Henriette Psichari writes, with the authority and no doubt the prejudices of 
a member of the family, about the “Connaissance Intime de Renan” (Part 
I) and about the “Connaissance Spirituelle de Renan” (Part II). She discusses 
his mother, his sister, his wife, his habits of writing, his ways as an old man, 
his essential doctrine as revealed in private notes and documents. Some of the 
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confidences are so private that we almost shrink from them: for example the 
circumstances of his conception (perhaps the reaction is still Anglo-Saxon). 
There is tenderness in the book, and at moments the flavor of a vie romancée. 
We see the Renan of the 1860’s, deprived of his chair at the Collége de 
France by a “pusillanimous government,” distressed about an ailing child and 
a feeble mother and obliged to work in miserable lodgings by the light of a 
smoking lamp. We knew very well already that the older Renan on the other 
hand was happy, if not precisely “gay” as presented in the savage and 
exhibitionistic rhetoric of Jules Lemaitre which Pierre Lasserre termed 
“spirituel et un peu sot.” This had been clear from the Souvenirs and from the 
statements to the young Rolland about satisfaction in the superb spectacle of 
this universe. But the present book shows more completely than ever before 
the manner in which the spiritual, moral comfort and companionship provided 
by members of Renan’s family contributed to this serenity at once personal 
and metaphysical. There is a noble portrait of his wife. Henriette Psichari 
believes that Renan became the poet that he was primarily on account of the 
love for Cornélie Scheffer which filled his vie d’homme. Indeed this book 
reveals a sentimental, elegiac Renan for whom we were hardly prepared.* His 
wife created about him—with a planned tenderness which may well have 
developed a certain self-satisfaction in its object—a “connivence admirative.” 
So that she says to her son, of an interview between Tennyson and Renan, 
that they talked “comme les dieux doivent causer ensemble, trés gentiment et 
en s’humanisant de la meilleure grace possible” (page 86). There is possibly a 
trace of this family conspiracy of admiration in the willingness on the part 
of Henriette Psichari to liken the gentle charm of her grandfather to that of 
Jesus (page 214). One understands a little better after this Brunetiére’s calling 
Renan as proud as Hugo,—which was a large affirmation. The mother of Renan 
is credibly portrayed as not notably wise but yet with sure instincts, affectionate 
and fussy, with something of the temperamental suppleness of her son. In her 
old age, in Paris, she was evidently interesting to his intimate friends, Taine, 
Sainte-Beuve, Michel Lévy; although the last-named came to see her daily 
the old lady from Brittany continued to declare she had never seen a Jew 
in her life. Renan was never failing in consideration for her. His devotion to 
his sister Henriette seems to have been less undeviating, but she was difficult. 
Concerning some of their family matters Mme Psichari’s touch is discreet. 
There are parts of this book that suggest the best contemporary biographies, 
although the fervor of a recent Paris commentator about “ces adorables pages” 
seems excessive. Mme Psichari herself seems excessively confident at certain 
moments when she informs the reader of exactly what went on in her grand- 
father’s subconscious. 

Some of the Renan notes and parts of related documents—the basis of 
much of the interpretation—are reproduced, especially in Part II. We are not 





1. Cf. Emile Henriot in Le Temps, 8 June 1937. 
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given all the evidence, and there is nothing we can do about it; Mme Psichari 
picks out the excerpts she thinks appropriate for public consumption. She 
believes Renan did not himself actually consult many of the notes but that his 
visual memory of them was frequently drawn upon. As his mastery of style 
grows it becomes increasingly difficult, she believes, to know when a sentiment 
is genuine and when it is “literature.” Some of the material presented is no 
sure confirmation of her thesis about an uncontaminated and uncontaminating 
Renan. In the light of some of this evidence Edmond Renard who ten years 
ago wrote an important if somewhat unilateral book about the critic could 
still talk of “Renan le dangereux enchanteur.”? Renan continues the somewhat 
undirected promenade through the variety of his thoughts. The Normaliens 
were not so far wrong, admits Mme Psichari, in considering him the perpetual 
questioner. She tells of his conversations with juvenile members of the family. 
Once he spoke of the quaint experience of Saint Mathurin de Moncontour who 
was so good that it was proposed to him as a reward that he become le bon 
Dieu, but who declined: “il aurait eu trop de tracas” (page 93). Is this 
skepticism or a reminiscent loyalty to religion? Mme Psichari answers that it 
is both. Perhaps, as she asserts with him, it is necessary to be a woman or a 
Breton peasant really to understand his faith. One wishes anyhow that for 
the sake of her own thesis she had insisted more upon the moments, like the 
one when he was on the brink of death, when he was so sure that “les cieux 
restent.” 

Concerning the notoriety of L’Abbesse de Jouarre we see here how Renan 


himself rose to a righteous indignation. Mme Psichari reproduces an eloquent 
letter, to an unidentified correspondent, which contains no trace of so-called 
renanisme and which even so sounds very characteristic of the man he was. 
The final, ringing words announce a sane future when “on tiendra pour choses 
également niaises la polissonnerie gauloise et les effarouchements hypocrites 
d’un puritanisme affecté” (page 139). 


Horatio SMITH 
Columbia University 





Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia. By Entv Starkre. New York, Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1937. Pp. 155. 

“Ma journée est faite,” wrote Rimbaud in Une Saison en enfer. “Je quitte 
Europe. L’air marin brilera mes poumons, les climats perdus me tanneront.” 
In recording as completely as possible Arthur Rimbaud’s eleven years in 
Abyssinia, Miss Starkie has portrayed that lost youth after his flight from 
civilization. The portrait is sombre. He is deeply tanned, but also grey-haired, 
hopelessly tired, and old before his time. The “visage parfaitement ovale 
d’ange en exil,” as Verlaine saw it, does not prevent him from being described 
by the French Consul at Massawa as an “individu dont les allures sont quelque 





2. Cf. Renan, les étapes de sa pensée, Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1928. 
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peu louches.” His expeditions into the interior, his long service as a petty 
employee of richer traders, his endless altercations and hagglings with shrewd 
natives, and the monotonous months far from contact with those of his own 
race have told heavily upon him. Unwanted by the Sociéte de Géographie, from 
which he solicited a contract for articles on his travels, unwanted by Le Temps 
as a correspondent during the Italo-Abyssinian war, he devotes his leisure to 
teaching the Harari boys to read the Koran. He has become a cautious 
peasant, saving and scraping and terrified of losing the little money that he 
has. And, worst of all, there are nostalgic moments of longing for “la vie 
francaise, le sentier de ’honneur!” which he had spurned in Une Saison en 
enfer. But always he is tormented by his wanderlust and certain that he can 
never again live in Europe. Soon after his arrival in Harar, he writes home 
asking for news of the Panama canal, adding that as soon as work begins he 
will be glad to go over there; the day before his death in the Marseille 
hospital, he dictates to his sister a letter for a steamship company in which he 
says: “I am almost entirely paralyzed, and so wish to embark early. Please 
let me know at what time I should be carried on board.” 

Miss Starkie has read all the accounts left by French, German, Italian and 
English travelers in Abyssinia and waded through twenty arid volumes of 
British Foreign Office records. She has studied the English, Italian and French 
claims on the Red Sea coast, traced the rise to power of Menelek, and dug 
out the truth about gun-running and the slave traffic in both of which Rimbaud 
played a part. Then, recognizing that all this material would seriously over- 
weight the general study of Rimbaud the poet on which she is working, she 
wisely detached and issued it separately. Although Rimbaud’s life in Africa 
had already been examined and the few letters “signées du nom prestigieux” 
had already been published, never before has his voluntary exile been so 
exhaustively studied against the necessary historical background. 

But despite a very natural curiosity as to what became of the young “poéte 
maudit, . . . maudit par lui-méme,” this phase of his existence will always 
remain, for historians of literature, a bitter hors-d’ceuvre. And any account of 
that strange after-life, no matter how sympathetically it is written, must 
constitute a sort of sad mémoire d’outre-tombe. Miss Starkie is as much aware 
of this as anyone. As, in the pages of her book, we watch the rapid aging of 
the eternal adolescent, we can only echo the words Verlaine wrote in his 
original essay of Les Poétes maudits at a time when he had only the vaguest 
idea of where his irresponsible friend might be: 

Ici une parenthése, et si ces lignes tombent d’aventure sous ses yeux, qu’Arthur 
Rimbaud sache bien que nous ne jugeons pas les mobiles des hommes, et soit assuré 
de notre compléte approbation (de notre tristesse noire, aussi) en face de son 


abandon de la poésie, pourvu, comme nous n’en doutons pas, que cet abandon soit, 
pour lui, logique, honnéte et nécessaire. 


Justin O’Brien 
Columbia University 
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D’Edmond Spenser 4 Alan Seeger: Cent petits poémes anglais traduits en vers 
frangais. Par FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1938. Pp. x + 94. 

O Doctor optime .. . aggrediar opus difficillimum , .. Nunc te precor... 
ut me... orationibus tuis juves, quo possim eodem spiritu quo scripti sunt 
libri in |Gallicum| transferre sermonem—this prayer which Valery Larbaud 
extracts from the writings of Saint Jerome and addresses to that patron saint 
of translators might well have been on Professor Baldensperger’s lips as he 
undertook the opus difficillimum of translating into French a group of the 
most justly famous among English lyrics. In his modest and provocative little 
Preface, however, Professor Baldensperger invokes another patronage, no less 
lofty for being more lay, that of Voltaire and Goethe. The intercession, in 
whatever language it was uttered, was in any case highly efficacious. 

Disposed in four periods—“La Renaissance” (from Spenser to Shakspere), 
“A la recherche de la stabilité intellectuelle” (from Donne to Bowles), ‘Les 
Ages romantiques” (from Blake to Thomas Lovell Beddoes), and “Avec l’écho 
américain a la lyre anglaise” (from W. Johnson to Alan Seeger)—these transla- 
tions touch the high points of English poetry and show the author to be as 
much at home in the conceits of the seventeenth century as in the simple 
idiom of Emily Dickinson and Edgar Lee Masters. It is impossible to imagine 
more appropriate or more lovely versions of Surrey and Sidney, of Suckling’s 
“Why so pale and wan, fond lover?”, of the eight poems from John Donne, 
of Shelley’s exquisite “Music, when soft voices die—,” or of Wordsworth’s 


virile “Sonnet to Milton.” Always faithful to the spirit of the original, Pro- 
fessor Baldensperger skillfully avoids the pitfalls of a too literal rendering. In 
the single sonnet from Shakspere, the line 


When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim 
becomes, for instance, 


Avril bariolé, dans sa joyeuse ivresse. 


For Marlowe’s “Come live with me and be my love” and for Raleigh’s “Reply” 
to that poem he adopts an abba rime in place of the original aabb with no 
loss of lyrical quality. It is interesting to compare this translation of Herrick’s 
“To Meddowes” with the more literal one by Annie Hervieu and Auguste 
Morel (Commerce, 1 (1924), 186), both of which are very good. Here are the 
first four lines of each version: 
Vous avez été fraicheurs verdoyantes, Toute fraischeur vous fustes, Prées, 

Parterres fleuris, Toute verdeur et toutes fleurs, 
C’est sur vos chemins que les filles gentes O Promenades preferées 
Ont passé leur temps en joyeux devis. Des Filles aux loisirs rieurs. 

F.B. A.H. and A.M. 


Matthew Arnold’s “Requiescat” is beautifully rendered with great feeling and 
the same poet’s prosaic “Austerity of Poetry” becomes better in French, 
actually achieving in the sestet a Baudelairian amplitude. 
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If Professor Baldensperger deserves only praise and admiration for his 
accomplishment in this volume, his publishers deserve a criticism. For though 
the omission of the English originals on pages facing the translations is 
comprehensible, there seems to be no excuse for not including either a table 
of contents or an index. On the other hand, no apology need be made for 
issuing this work as the thirteenth volume of the “Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature” since (besides the fact that translation will always be a 
noble means of comparison) it should serve as a very persuasive Défense de 
la poésie anglaise addressed to those Frenchmen who may still contest the fact 
that England possesses a poetry of rare beauty. 


Justin O’BrIEN 
Columbia University 





The Noun Declension System in Merovingian Latin. By Louis FuRMAN Sas. 

Paris, 1937. Pp. xx + 529. 

Meyer-Liibke summed up a matured opinion of his generation of Romance 
linguists when he said, in opposition to D’Ovidio and Ascoli, “so darf man 
wohl mit Sicherheit Nominativ und Akkusativ als die romanischen Normal- 
kasus hinstellen.”* The present study by Dr. Sas, for which he secured the 
cooperation of such scholars as Meillet, Louis H. Gray, and Muller, is directed 
definitely against this conclusion of Meyer-Liibke and others of his school; 
and, in the multitude of examples which Sas has gathered from Merovingian 
Latin texts he makes it quite clear that the Old French and Old Provencal 
oblique case descended from a single oblique case in late Latin, which was, 
we assume, a confusion of the old Dative, Accusative, and Ablative. In the 
same way it becomes evident that the surviving singular forms in Old Italian, 
and the singular and plural forms of Old Spanish, are to be traced from this 
same late Latin oblique. The reviewer was first convinced of the justice of 
this theory in a seminar under Mario Roques, in 1922, and he welcomes the 
evidence gathered so fully in this volume. It is only too true, however, that 
many scholars, notably in America, have continued to present the other view, 
the survival of the pure Accusative forms. 

There is a still greater import to this book. The author is preparing another 
study in which he will seek to define Merovingian Latin and its relationship to 
what we call Vulgar Latin, and some of his opinions on this are foreshadowed 
here. 

When Ettmayer published his survey of Vulgar Latin scholarship, in 1916, 
there was considerable unanimity in the matter of definition.? The official 
theory taught that archaic Latin and Vulgar Latin had much in common, as 





1. Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, u, 27. 

2. Karl von Ettmayer’s survey was published in Wilhelm Streitberg’s Die Erforschung 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, Strasbourg, Triibner, 1916, 1, 231-280. See particularly 
page 244. 
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opposed to the Classical language. It was believed there must have been con- 
tinuously a very free sort of Latin in oral use among all classes of Roman 
speakers. The so-called Classical Latin would be a highly artificial convention. 
Gaston Paris thought so.* The free vulgar speech split up hopelessly into the 
Romance languages, after the breakup of the Empire—in the sixth century 
A.D. Perhaps this is the correct solution; but it is now questioned by so many 
able thinkers in the linguistic field that scholarly readers must no longer 
approach new research in Vulgar Latin solely from the vantage point of the 
older, authoritative grammars, written thirty years ago. It may be well to sketch 
some of the newer hypotheses. 

The definition to which the reviewer adheres personally assumes faith in the 
substratum theory (denied by Meyer-Liibke, but urged firmly by Meillet) and 
belief in a constant interplay of “drift” and grammar, as suggested by Sapir.‘ 
According to this definition a written language always begins by being a 
record of a native dialect as spoken. The first written Latin, in the third 
century B.c., was the native familiar speech of Rome. (The early writers 
studiously avoided Hellenisms.) But, as soon as there were works of literature 
there came into play grammar influence—a conservative check which sought 
to preserve the status quo in the language as then written and spoken. This 
slowed up linguistic changes in both speech and writing. To be sure, in 
spoken language the native Roman would show a fondness for affective or 
familiar expressions, such as diminutives, while in writing he tended to become 
rhetorical, but difference between written and spoken speech of the average 
native Roman was a question of style. Unfortunately the Roman population 
tended to change after the troubles of Marius and Sulla. Many provincials 
and freed slaves swelled the upper class population, particularly after the 
reign of Augustus. In the provinces Latin came to be spoken by vast popula- 
tions who were not native to its sounds and syntax. The resulting incorrect 
speech grew more and more dominant until, after the time of Caracalla (198- 
217 A.D.), who enlarged Roman citizenship, a definitely constituted Vulgar 
Latin (varying considerably from the written language taught in the schools) 
was everywhere tolerated. Certain “drifts” which had been prevalent in early 
Latin were now gaining ground again, which would explain the resemblances 
noted between archaic and late Latin as opposed to Classical. As schooling 
declined, so did the quality of written speech, but the very fact that a man 
could write at all meant that there was conservative influence present. He was 
checked from attempting in writing a phonetic or literal record of his speech. 
After the educational reforms of Pepin and of Charlemagne, as H. F. Muller 
has shown, all grammar control was definitely withdrawn from the vernacular. 
The language of Northern Gaul then drifted into Old French, before the year 
one thousand. 





3. Mélanges linguistiques, Paris, Champion, 1909, p. 444. 
4. Language, Harcourt, Brace, 1921, pp. 157-182. 
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H. F. Muller, followed by such scholars as Pauline Taylor and Mario Pei, 
has elaborated a brilliant theory upon principles slightly different from those 
just expressed. He too believes that written and spoken language must con- 
tinue to be close to each other but he does not admit any radical breaking 
down of the Latin language before the reforms of Charlemagne. Of course, 
he says, there was some lessening of school influence and this language of 
the people was used as the language of the Church beginning with the fourth 
century; but it had no systematic corruptions in morphology or pronunciation. 
This later Latin koine remained more or less uniform throughout the Empire, 
geographically speaking. 

Dr. Sas began as a student of Professor Muller, but he now tends to admit 
a systematic alteration of morphology after 692 (page 482). This alteration, 
he believes, is present with considerable regularity in the written Merovingian 
texts. He holds that the term Vulgar Latin is much too loosely used, and that 
insufficient attention is paid to the language of the varying levels of society. 
It is probable that in his forthcoming study he will take the position that the 
upper intellectual strata never departed far in their daily speech from the 
Classical norm, while the lowest strata may well have showed early vulgarisms 
of a very debased sort. The language of the Merovingian texts would show 
that of a middle class, the class represented by the Christian writers. We await 
with considerable anticipation Dr. Sas’s new monograph. 


UrBAn T. Hotmes, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina 








